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AN ARABIC PAPYRUS IN THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
STORIES OF THE PROPHETS 


NABIA ABBOTT 


RABIC papyri hitherte published 
A have come, with but rare excep- 
tions, from Egypt and deal almost 
exclusively with Egyptian affairs. They 
are either state documents of an adminis- 
trative and financial character or private 
contracts and correspondence reflecting 
the social conditions in the early Arab 
province of Egypt. The outstanding ex- 
ceptions are three mid-third-century doc- 
uments now in the Oriental Institute and 
asmall number of documents recently dis- 
covered by the Colt Expedition of the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusa- 
lem. Both groups deal with the economic 
administration of the province of Syria 
and its southern district of Palestine.' 
Arabic papyri dealing with the Quran 
and traditions, or with history and litera- 
ture, are conspicuous by their almost com- 
plete absence. This paucity is the result of 
several readily understandable factors. 
Parchment was the preferred material for 
Qurinie texts. The general use of paper 
replaced that of papyrus, first in the 
provinces east of Egypt and then in 


‘Cf. Nabia Abbott, ‘Arabic Papyri of the Reign 
of Ga‘far al-Mutawakkil ‘ala-llah,"" ZDMG, XCII 
(1938), 88 ff. . 


Egypt itself, where papyrus held out the 
longest.2 Egypt, however, was not the 
center of intellectual and literary activi- 
ties in these early centuries of Islam, 
which is probably one of the reasons why 
the kindly Egyptian soil has not brought 
forth a group of early Arabic literary 
papyri. The intellectual centers were in 
the western Asiatic provinces, where the 
soil is anything but kind to the preserva- 
tion of manuscripts.* 

Hitherto the earliest known dated lit- 
erary work on papyrus is a manuscript 
presumably still at Heidelberg. It consists 
of twenty-seven folios dealing with the 
biographies of the prophets. It bears the 
date of Dhii al-Qa‘dah, 229/August—Sep- 

? The oldest known Arabic book manuscript on 
paper is dated a.m. 252/a.p. 866; cf. De Goeje, 
“Beschreibung einer alten Handschrift von Abu 


“Obaid's Garib-al-hadith,"’ ZD MG, X VIII (1864), 781, 
7386. 

?°Ali ibm ‘Abd Allah (d. 234/848—49), a diligent 
student of tradition, collected and wrote out on papy- 
rus the entire Musnad of Ahmad ibn Hanbal. He 
placed the bulky work in a large bookcase for safe- 
keeping, as he thought, during his subsequent absence 
on a journey. Returning home, he found “the earth 
had mixed with the books so that they had turned into 
mud. I had not the heart,” he adds, “to write it 
(Musnad) again!"’ Cf. Abii Bakr al-Khatib, Ta’rith 
Baghdad (14 vols.; Cairo and Baghdad, 1931), 1X, 458, 
462. 
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tember, 844. It traces its isndd, or chain 
of authorities quoted, back to Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, of whom more presently. The 
Heidelberg collection has several other 
fragments of literary papyri; but neither 
these nor the first-mentioned manuscript 
have been published as yet,* except for 
two folios of the latter which deal with 
Mohammed and the treaties of “Aqabah.° 

Among the fairly representative collec- 
tion of Arabic papyri in the Oriental Insti- 
tute is a group of documents from Upper 
Egypt which were acquired in 1931 by the 
late Dr. James H. Breasted. In this group 
was found the present literary fragment 
consisting of half a folio torn lengthwise 
and now bearing the Oriental Institute 
number 14046. Professor Sprengling gave 
the papyrus its first reading, which, a few 
years back, he generously turned over to 
me. The fragmentary nature of the piece, 
its familiar content, and the pressure of 
other work led to its being set aside for a 
time that proved longer than was original- 
ly intended. In the process of completing 
the reading of the text, the attempt was 
made to identify the piece with known 
literary works in its particular field. The 
several themes as such were readily 
enough identified. But neither the se- 
quence of these themes nor yet their exact 
content and phraseology has been met 
with so far in the sources at hand. It is, of 
course, possible that a duplicate as to text 
and sequence does exist in some source 
that has been missed or overlooked, de- 
spite the research here undertaken. In 
that case, it would be gratifying to have 
such a duplicate brought to our attention 
so that it can throw its light on the prob- 
lems of date and authorship of the present 
fragment. Pending such an identification, 
the tentative conclusion is that we have 


‘Carl H. Becker, Papyri Scholt-Reinhardt I 
(Heidelberg, 1906), pp. 8-10. 

Mélaméde, ‘“The Meetings at al-‘Aka- 
bah,’ Le Monde oriental, XXVIII (1934), 48-56 and 
reproductions, 
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here a literary fragment that dates, most 
probably, from the third century of Islam. 
This tentative conclusion is based, first, 
on the quality and script of the papyrus 
and, second, on the peculiarities of the 
text itself. 

The papyrus is fine in quality, unlike 
most of the generally coarse products met 
with in papyrus documents of the fourth 
century of the Hijrah. It now measures 
20.5 by 10.5 cm., though its original for- 
mat must have been close to a square, 
since reconstruction shows about half of 
the width of the text space is missing. The 
papyrus is written on both sides with 
nineteen and twenty lines to what ap- 
pears to be the recto and the verso, re- 
spectively. The script is the fairly careful 
book hand or naskhi of the early centuries 
employed largely by the copyists. It is a 
simple and more or less cursive type with 
the letters generally well formed. Though 
diacritical points are not fully used 
throughout the text, there is, neverthe- 
less, a generous sprinkling of these on 
many words. F@ and gdf receive a dot 
below and above, respectively, as was the 
general practice with some of the earliest 
papyrus documents. The punctuation de- 
vice for a full stop—a circle surrounded by 
a number of dots—is also true to early 
practice (Pls. III and IV). 

It is, however, the text of the document 
that is even more suggestive of its early 
origin. There is first the question of the 
isnad, or chain of authority. Like the 
Heidelberg papyrus mentioned above, the 
traditions rest on the authority of Wahb 
ibn Munabbih (d. 110 or 114/728 or 732), 
who in his turn drew, quite frequently as 
not, on ‘Abd Allah ibn al-‘Abbas (d. 
between 68 and 70/687-90), as he does on 
the recto of the present papyrus. It is 4 
well-established fact that these two and 
the earlier Ka‘b al-Ahbar (d. 32/652-53) 
did much to touch up biblical scenes and 
patriarchs and introduce them into the 
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faith and literature of Islam.’ Wahb’s ma- 
terials were in turn transmitted through 
his daughter’s son, Idris ibn Sinan, part of 
whose name appears in our document. 
This latter’s son, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im ibn 
Idris (d. 228/843 at the ripe old age of 
about a hundred), was also a traditionist. 
He is credited, like his grandfather Wahb, 
with a Kitab al-M ubtada’, or “Book of the 
Beginning” (of creation).? ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im quite naturally claimed to have 
received his traditions on the authority of 
his father Idris and his maternal grand- 
father Wahb. His claim, however, was 
challenged by a number of part-contem- 
poraries and succeeding traditionists, in- 
cluding no less a figure than Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (d. 241/855-56) and Bukhari (d. 
256/870). The main complaint against 
him is that he, being a posthumous son, 
could not have received his materials by 
the orthodox method of direct unbroken 
personal transmission back to Wahb him- 
self. He is accused of searching the book 
market for copies of books, including 
those of his father, from which he ex- 
tracted the materials for his works and his 
transmissions.* But, the accusation not- 
withstanding, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im did not 
lack for students and transmitters, well 
into the succeeding centuries.°® It is there- 
fore quite likely that his work, which does 
not seem to have survived to our day, was 

‘Of. M. Lidzbarski, De Propheticis (Lipsiae, 1893), 


pp. 27-54; A. Fischer, ‘Neue Ausztige aus ad-Dahabi 
und Ibn an-Naggar,” ZD MG, XLIV (1890), 438-42. 

Nadim, Fihrist (Leipzig, 1871-72), p. 94; Ibn 
Qutaibah, Kitab al- Ma‘dérif (Géttingen, 1850), p. 261; 
Lidzbarski, op. cit., p. 47. 

Maqdisi, Kitab al-Bad’ wa al Ta’rikh Livre 
de la création et de l'histoire’), ed. and trans. C. Huart 
(6 vols.; Paris, 1903 ), II, 155; Khatib, XI, 132— 
34; cf. ibid., p. 399, for a somewhat similar accusation 
of Abi Faraj al-Isfahini, author of the Aghdni, who 
frequented the flourishing book market of Baghdad 
with its well-stocked shops, whence he carried home 
great quantities of manuscripts. 

*Eg., Khatib, I, 55, and XI, 131-34; Tabari, 
Ta’rikh (‘Annales’’), ed. De Goeje (15 vols. ; Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1879-1901), Index; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
‘Iqd al-Farid (3 vols.; Cairo, 1293/1876), III, 351; 
Baghawi, Ma‘dlim al-Tanzil (Cairo, 1924), I, 7. 
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in circulation in at least the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries of the Hijrah. Could it 
be that we have here either the original or 
a copy of one of the first few folios of “Abd 
al-Mun‘im’s Kitab al-Mubtada?? The an- 
swer lies mainly in the lost part of the 
isndd of the first line of recto. 

Turning to the rest of the text, we 
find that its several units, though never 
wholly identical with any of the numerous 
parallels available, are nevertheless quite 
close to third- and fourth-century sources. 
Sources later than these do present close 
parallels to some of the lines of the papy- 
rus. But, inasmuch as such late sources 
could not have been written in the age of 
Arabic papyrus, they are irrelevant to the 
problems of dating and authorship, unless 
they present an identical text together 
with a pertinent and complete isndd. 

The several themes touched on in the 
papyrus include the beginning of creation, 
the number of sacred books and the time 
of their revelation, the number of the 
prophets, the angels aiding the Moslems 
at the Battle of Badr, and the visits and 
description of the angel Gabriel. From the 
nature of one and all of these themes, 
great divergences and contradictions exist 
in the numerous traditions concerning 
them. Moreover, these themes themselves 
have been explored, in varying degrees, by 
scholars who were primarily interested in 
them and to whose work reference will be 
made as called for. Those currently inter- 
ested in these themes and students yet to 
come will, ao doubt, find some significant 
materials in the numerous early passages 
—some of which have not yet been uti- 
lized—that parallel the papyrus text to 
some degree. They would, of course, be 
much interested in the completed text of 
the papyrus. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the missing part will be discovered in 
some library or museum and be united 
with its other half, which will now speak 
for itself. 
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TRANSLATION, RECTO 


[... .] Sinan on the authority of my grandfather on the authority of Wahb ibn 
Munabbih the Yamanite. 


. |... .] the beginning of creation when Allah caused it to rise... . . 
. |... .] and the earth until the Pentateuch was sent down to Moses 


|. .... Wahb saijd that he had read seventy-two books of the books of 


. [the prophets. And the books that were sent down from heaven to] all the prophets 


were a hundred and four books. 


. [Of these to Seth the son of Adam a book of fifty] leaves and to Idris a book of 


thirty 


. [leaves and to Abraham a book of twenty leaves and] to Moses the Pentateuch 


and to David the 
[Psalms and to Jesus the Gospel and to Mohammed—may Allah bless him] and 
give him peace—the 


|. .(the leaves of Abraham). . were sent] down on the first night of the month of 
Ramadan. 


. |. .(the Pentateuch). .] of the month of Ramadan after the leaves of Abraham by 


nine hundred years. 


. [. .(the Psalms). .] of the month of Ramadan after the Pentateuch by five hundred 


[years.] 


|. .(the Gospel). .] of the month of Ramadan after the Pentateuch by a thousand 
and [? years.] 


. [And the Furqan (was sent down) to Mohammed—may Allah bless him and grant] 


him peace—on the twenty-fourth of [the month of] 


eee eee 


» bce etds Mohammed—may Alllah bless him and grant him peace. 
] so that every Night of Power of........ 
] and the Qur’an was sent down to him during twen[ty (years)] 


|... . Mohammed—may Allah bless him and grant him pelace. 
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COMMENTS 


The attempt to reconstruct most of the 
text in full was given up when the paral- 
lels available failed to yield complete and 
exact duplicates of the surviving text of 
the papyrus. However, where possible, the 
closest parallels have been introduced ten- 
tatively into the reconstruction so as to 
clarify the separate themes and give con- 
tinuity to some of the text. Judged by the 
simplest and most obvious construction 
called for in lines 5-8 and 13 of recto and 
lines 2-6 of verso, the papyrus and text 
preserved is about half the size and con- 
tent of the original folio. 

Line 1.—The second ‘an of the isndd 
calls for an explanation. As a rule, when 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im is cited, his authority is 
traced back to “his (maternal) grand- 
father, Wahb.’’ When he himself is the 
direct narrator, the phrase is ‘““my grand- 
father Wahb.” It would seem, therefore, 
that in either case this second ‘an is super- 
fluous and may be a scribal error. How- 
ever, in the face of the incomplete isndd, 
one cannot be sure of this. The “my 
grandfather” in question may have been 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im’s paternal grandfather, 
that is, Sindn, who could have received 
traditions from his contemporary Wahb. 
But again it must be pointed out here that 
Sinan is not met with elsewhere in this 
capacity. Another alternative is that the 
immediate transmitter is not ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im himself but perhaps a son of his." 
It is obvious that the question must wait 
on the completed isndd. Note the further 
reference to Wahb as the authority in 
verso, lines 1 and 18. 

Lines 2-38.—For such brief and inci- 
dental reference to the creation cf. Tijdn, 
page 3, lines 3-4; it is to be remembered 
that Ibn Hishim’s ultimate authority for 
the Tijadn is Wahb ibn Munabbih himself. 

Lines 4-8.—The word for “seventy” is 


10 Of. Lidzbarski, op. cit., p. 48; Ibn Hisham, 
Kitab al-Tijan (Hyderabad, 1347 /1928-—29), pp. 1-2. 


clearly written and fully pointed. These 
lines deal with the books sent down to the 
prophets from Adam to Mohammed and 
with the number of these books that 
Wahb is said to have read. The total num- 
ber of “‘books’’ waries from 163, as given 
on the first page of the Tijdn, to 104, as 
found in most of the other sources.'' These 
latter again differ among themselves as to 
the distribution among the different 
prophets, though Idris is always credited 
with 30, as here in line 6. The Tijan, 
Magqdisi, Fihrist, and Tha‘labi draw a dis- 
tinction between kitdb, or book, and 
sahifah, or leaf. This is also done in lines 
6-7, which assign Idris a “book of thirty 
leaves.”’ According to these five, there 
were, in addition to the four books of lines 
7-8, 100 leaves in all sent down to the 
prophets (names and number of prophets 
differ). Judging by the spacing of the 
papyrus, the most likely distribution is 
that which allots 50 leaves to Seth, 30 to 
Idris, and 20 to Abraham. This is the dis- 
tribution found in Ma‘drif, page 27, and 
curiously confirmed in Tijdn, page 2; both 
sources, it is to be noted, trace back, as 
here, to Wahb. However, in phraseology 
the text comes closest to that found in 
Magqdisi, III, 2, which, together with the 
passage from Ma‘drif, forms the basis of 
the reconstruction of these lines. 

The number of books said to have been 
read by Wahb is variously given as 70, 72, 
92, and 93. Some of the difference is due 
to the probable confusion of the Arabic 
“seventy” with “ninety,” which are read- 
ily confused as written but unpointed 
words. However, Ibn Sa‘d, one of the 
earliest sources, states that Wahb claimed 
to have read 92 sacred books, of which 72 
were in general circulation and accessible 


uE.g., Ma‘drif, p. 27; Tabari, I, 153, 349-50; 
Mas‘iidi, Muraj al-Dhahab (‘‘Les Prairies d'Or’’), ed. 
C. Barbier de Meynard (9 vols.; Paris, 1861-77), I, 
69, 73, 95, 108; Maqdisi, III, 2; Fihrist, p. 22; Tha‘labi, 
Qisas al-Anbiy@ (Cairo, 1314/1896), p. 57; Kisa’, 
Qisag al-Anbiya, ed. I. Eisenberg (Ludguni Bata- 
vorum, 1923), pp. 69-71, 80-81. 
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in places of worship, while the other twen- 
ty were known only to a few.” 

Lines 9-14.—The passage combines 
two sets of traditions. The first has refer- 
ence to the belief that the five major 
sacred scriptures were all sent down from 
above in the month of Ramadan. Though 
agreed on the month, the specific day of 
the month assigned to each of the revela- 
tions varies considerably.'* The second set 
of traditions deals with the time inter- 
vening between these scriptures or the 
ages of the prophets to whom they were 
sent.'* Though traditions in each of these 
two groups are numerous, a combination 
of the two sets—such as the papyrus 
presents—seems to be comparatively rare. 
So far, but one such combination has 
come to my attention, though others most 
probably exist. In view of the differences 
as to the day of the month and the num- 
ber of years involved, it is best not to at- 
tempt a reconstruction of the papyrus 
text. However, since parallel passages 
combining both sets of traditions seem to 
be rare, the text of the only one available 
is herewith reproduced for the clarifica- 
tion of the theme. 


“Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat (9 vols.; Leiden, 1905-40), V, 
395-96. For treatment of these themes cf. Lidzbarski, 
ep. cit., pp. 47-48; Fischer, op. cit., pp. 439 and 441; 
Otto Pautz, Muhammed's Lehre von der Offenbarung 
(Leipzig, 1898), pp. 120-23; Fritz Trummeter, Jbn 
Sa‘id's Geschichte der Vorislamichen Araber (Stuttgart, 
1928), pp. 56-57. 


E.g., Ibn Sa‘d, [', 129, 93, and II*, 3-4; Ibn 
Hanbal, Masnad (6 vols.; Cairo, 1313 /1895—96), IV, 
107; Biriini, The Chronology of Ancient Nations, trans, 
Edward Sachau (London, 1879), p. 331; Maqdisi, IV, 
140-41; Tha‘labi, pp. 113-14; Kisai, pp. 68-69; 
Mawardi, A‘lam al-Nubawah (Cairo, 1319/1901), p. 
161; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, and Baghawi, Ma‘dlim al- 
Tanzil (Cairo, 1343/1924), I, 406-7; Suyiiti, Itgan 
(Cairo, 1318/1900), I, 42; Muttagi al-Hindi, Kanz 
al-“Ummal fi Sunan al-Aqwdél wa al-Af‘al (8 vols.; 
Hyderabad, 1312—15/1894-97), I, 279, No. 3756. 


“E.g., Ma‘arif, p. 28; Ibn Sa‘d, I‘, 26; Tabari, I, 
8ff., 1068-69, 1072; Mas‘iidi, IV, 106-8; Hamza al- 
Isfahani, Annalium, ed. and trans. L. M. E. Gott- 
waldt (Lipsiae, 1844), I, 11-12, 84-85; Biriini, pp. 
16 ff., 48 ff.; Mawardi, pp. 33-34. 
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Lines 14-19.—Here again two closely 
related and frequently overlapping sets of 
traditions are involved. The first deals 
with the Lailat al-gadr, or the Night of 
Power, which is placed in the month of 
Ramadan, though again assigned to dif- 
ferent days of that month, with the prefer- 
ence given to some night in the last third 
of the month. It is also associated with a 
special revelation of the Qurain."® The 
second set, lines 17-19, deals with subse- 
quent revelations during every night of 
Ramadan over a period of years covering 
most of Mohammed’s prophetical career.'’ 
It is impossible to tell with certainty if 
Furgan and Quran are used interchange- 
ably in the papyrus, though the probabil- 
ity is that they are so used.'* 


% Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhddarat al-Abrdr (Cairo, 1906), 
I, 77. 


Ibn Hishim, Sirah, ed. F. Wiistenfeld 
(Géttingen, 1859), p. 155; TJabari, I, 1149-54; 
Bukhari, Sahih, ed. Krehl (4 vols.; Leiden, 1862-— 
1908), I, 501-3, and III, 192; Ibn Hanbal, V, 324, 
369, and VI, 12; Abii Da’iid, Sunan (2 vols.; Luck- 
now, 1305/1888), I, 196-99; Biriini, pp. 330-31; 
Mawardi, p. 161; Jtgan, I, 42; Kanz al-“Ummai, I, 148. 
Cf. also Pautz, op. cit., pp. 80-82. 

17 E.g., Bukhari, I, 475, and II, 310, 410; Ibn 
Hanbal, I, 230-31, 288, 363, 366-67; Ibn Kathir and 
Baghawi, I, 406-7. 

18E.g., Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futadhat al-Makkiyyah (4 
vols.; Cairo, 1911), III, 94-95. 
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. and causes to die and to live, humbles and exalts, and lifts up people [. . . . 


An AraBic PAPYRUS IN THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


TRANSLATION, VERSO 


. [Wahb mentioned on the authority of I]bn “Abbas. .... . {Mohammed} 
. may Allah bless him and grant him peace. And the prophets were [a hundred and 


twenty-four thousand. The Apostles] 


. among them were three hundred and fifteen. Of these [five were Hebrews—Adam, 


Seth, Idris, Noah,] 


. and Abraham; and five were Arabs—Hid, Salih, Ishmael, Shu‘aib, and Mo- 


hammed—may Allah’s blessings be upon them.] 


. The first prophet of the Children of Israel was Moses and the last of them [Jesus. 


The Apostle of Allah—may Allah bless him] 


. and grant him peace—said to his Companions on the Day of Badr, “You are of 


the same number as that [of the company of Talit and as that of the Apostles. 
Among the prophets] 


. is he who hears the voice and heeds it, he to whom re[velation is made (in a dream 


or trance), and he who is (directly) spoken to... . 


. comes to me as a man comes to his friends in gar{ments white . . . . 

. His head like a mass of curls and his hair as [coral .. . . 

. on it, and two headbands of beautiful pearls [. . . . 

. green. And the form on which he was formed [. . . . 

. And the Prophet—peace be upon him—said to him, “I desire to see you in your 


own form [....” 


. and he filled the space between the two horizons. And |... . 
. of the children of Israel except fifteen prophets. Among these [were .. . . 


[and Abjraham and Ishmael, and Isaac and Jaco[b... . 


. [Mohammed] may Allah bless him and grant him peace [.. . . 
. [... .] Allah on the prophets of Allah and on the[m. ... . 
. Wahb mentioned on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas that the first thing that Allah 


created was the [pen... . 


. his pen is lightning and his book is light. Allah most high looks [into it every day 


three hundred times [. . . . 
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COMMENTS 


Lines 1 and 18.—Cf. above, page 174. 

Lines 2-5.—The source of the tradition 
and the sequence of the themes of lines 
1-10 is the same as that of Maqdisi, ITT, 1, 
though again the text is not identical. The 
reconstruction of lines 2-5 makes use of 
this passage along with that of Maarif, 
page 27. The number of the prophets 
varies, growing larger with time.'® The 
distinction between “‘prophet” and “‘apos- 
tle’ began early to engage Moslem re- 
ligious thought.®*® The listing of “Hebrew” 
and “Arab” prophets is frequently met 
with, though with Ibn Qutaibah the dis- 
tinction is that of Syrian and Arab.”* The 
number of Israel’s prophets differs, 
though there seems to be general agree- 
ment as to Moses and Jesus being the first 
and the last of these, respectively.” 

Lines 5-6.—These lines have reference 
to the well-known belief that Gabriel and 
a host of angels fought on the side of the 
Moslems at the fateful Battle of Badr. 
The subject creeps in here because the 
number of the Moslem warriors was sup- 
posed to be the same as that of the apos- 
tles and the companions of Talit.** This 
latter appears in the Quredn, now in the 
role of Saul, now in that of Gideon and his 
band.** 

Lines 6-7.—The reconstruction of this 
and the preceding follows mainly, but 

19 Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, [', 10, 27; Ibn Hanbal, V, 265-66; 
Tabari, I, 174; Mawardi, pp. 36-37; Tha‘labi, pp. 
15-16, 56; Kanz al-‘ Ummal, VI, 120-21; A.J. Wensinck, 


*“‘Muhammed und die Propheten,"’ Acta orientalia, IL 
(1924), 169-70. 


2° See preceding note and cf. Wensinck, op. cit., 
pp. 171-75; Pautz, op. cit., pp. 24, 220-30. 

21 See n. 19 above; Ma‘drif, p. 27. 

2 E.g., Tabari, I, 720; Maqdisi, III, 124; Mawardi, 
p. 34. 

22 [bn Sa‘d, 9, 12-13; Tabari, III, 132; Kanz 
al-‘Umméal, V, 264-74, esp. No. 5340. 

Quran (Cairo, 1347/1928), Sirah 2:247—49, and 


Bell's translation (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1937 and 1939), 
I, 36-37. 


not wholly, the text found in Magqdisi, 
III, 1-2. These three methods of com- 
munication with the world above are gen- 
erally accepted in Islam. Mohammed, it 
would seem, experienced all three. The 
theme is well explored by the numerous 
biographers of Mohammed, Eastern and 
Western. 

Lines 7—11.—Inasmuch as the sequence 
of themes is still that found in Maqdisi, 
IIT, 18, the temptation is to continue to 
use this source for the reconstruction of 
the text. But Maqdisi’s text so far, close 
as it is, nevertheless is different from that 
of the papyrus. Furthermore, Maqdisi 
himself cuts this passage short as though 
losing patience with the fantastic descrip- 
tion of Gabriel. It is, therefore, best to re- 
produce the passage here for clarification 
of theme and for possible comparisons 
rather than to venture on a doubtful re- 
construction. 


LS ol Gy 
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It is in the tradition that (Mohammed said) 
Gabriel comes to me, as a man comes to his 
friend, dressed in white garments, bordered 
with pearls and various (other) gems. His head 
is as a mass of curls, his hair is as coral and his 
colour as that of snow. His two wings are green 
and his feet are dipped in green and so on and 
so on. 

% E.g., Kanz al-“Ummal, VI, 115, No. 1780, and 


301, No. 5152. Note that the first tradition derives 
from Ibn ‘Abbas, as does the papyrus text. 
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For the hubuk of the passage the papy- 
rus has hibak. The first is associated with 
both “head” and “hair’’ aad seems to 
mean either wavy hair or twisted curls 
hanging down one’s back. It is used seem- 
ingly in both these senses in connection 
with the description of the Dijjal, or false 
prophet, Musailimah al-Kadhdhab.* The 
hair is sometimes compared to coral and 
sometimes to saffron.” 

The reading of the second word—en- 
tirely unpointed—of line 10 offers some 
difficulties. An attempt to read it as two 
words led nowhere. If the first letter is 
read as sin only, then the most likely read- 
ing is the dual sdjdn, to mean ‘‘two head- 
bands.”” Yet it looks as though what pre- 
cedes the first alif can be read as two let- 
ters—a sin or shin preceded by one of the 
single-toothed letters, b@, t@, th@, niin, 
or y@. Playing around with this combina- 
tion, the only reading that seems to be at 
all possible is ¥yl&L.3. This may be 
linked to taskhan, or taskhdn, itself 
arabicized from the Persian tashkan, a 
special headdress or hood used by Moslem 
Persian scholars and theologians as it was 
formerly used by the priests of the fire- 
worshipers, the Muwdbadhah. The dif- 
ficulty with this reading is that the dic- 
tionaries do not present us with this form 
of the word. The plural, tasakhin, is used 
sometimes for shoes, but this is supposed 
to be an error made by those who did not 
know the Persian source of the word.” 


*Ibn Hanbal, IV, 20, and V, 372; cf. also Butrus 
pe, Muhit al- Muhit (2 vols.; Beirut, 1286/1870), 
, 336. 

7 E.g., D’'Herbelot, Bibliotheque orientale (Paris, 
1776), p. 341; ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Ahmad, Dag@ig al- 
Akhbar (Cairo, 1343/1924), p. 5; Hammer-Purgstall, 
“Geisteslehre der Moslimen,”’ in Denkschriften der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, Phil.- 
Hist. Classe, III (1852), 193. 

*8Ibn al-Athir, Al-Nihdyah fi Gharib al-Hadith (4 
vols.; Cairo, 1311/1893-94), I, 114-15; Ibn Mangiir, 
Lisan al-“Arab (20 vols.; Biilaq, 1300-1308 /1882-— 
1911), XVII, 69; Murtada al-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ Aras (10 
vols.; Cairo, 1307-8 /1888-90), LX, 233; Dozy, Noms 
des vétements (Amsterdam, 1845), pp. 200, 378-79. 


The last word of line 10 contains the letter 
dad and not z@; hence the reconstruction 
of the word as mandir over against the 
more frequently met with manzim, that 
is, strung (pearls). 

The reference to Gabriel’s green feet is 
met with in the sources, where they are 
compared to green emerald.®* It is, of 
course, impossible to tell if the word 
“green”’ of line 11 is to be identified with 
the word “green” in the passage from 
Maqdisi. 

Gabriel is said to have been in the habit 
of visiting Mohammed in human form, as 
other angels are said to visit prophets.*° 
He generally assumed for the purpose the 
appearance of Dihyah ibn Khalifah the 
Kalbite.*' Presumably, it was on these oc- 
casions that he came dressed in white, 
that color being then,® as now, much in 
favor with Moslem men. However, neither 
the papyrus text nor the passage quoted 
are concerned with Gabriel’s human form. 
They purport, instead, to describe his 
angelic form—a theme on which the tradi- 
tions give numerous vents to the imagina- 
tion. Colors, jewels, and several garments 
come in for a share of attention in addi- 
tion to details of his own angelic form 
from head to foot, with the varying num- 
ber of his wings figuring quite prominent- 
ly. The description grows in detail and 
splendor with time and is made use of in a 
mystical allegorical sense.** 

2? E.g., Ibn Sa‘d, III’, 6; Kanz al--Ummal, VI, 115, 
No. 1782. 

*° Magdasi, I, 170. 


= E.g., Ibn Sa‘d, II’, 17, IV, 184, and VIII, 46; 
Ibn Hanbal, I, 27, 51-52 and IV, 164; Bukhari, II, 
313, 412; Maqdisi, I, 173; Kanz al-“Ummdl, VI, 115, 
No. 1783. 


2 E.g., Ibn Sa‘d, I*, 147-51; Ibn Hanbal, I, 363. 


33 E.g., Ibn Hanbal, I, 395, 398, 407, 412, 460, and 
VI, 120; Ibn Sa‘d, I’, 113, 129, 143; Magqdisi, I, 173, 
and IV, 161; Muslim, Sahih (2 vols.; Cairo, 1319, 
1901), I, 88-89, 97-98; Tirmidhi, Sehih (13 vols.; 
Cairo, 1931-34), XII, 172; Mirkhond, Rauzat-us-safa 
(“Garden of Purity"), trans. Rehatsek (London, 
1891-94), II’, 212; Dabistan, trans. David Shea and 
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Lines 11-13.—These lines have refer- 
ence to the only two occasions on which 
Mohammed is said to have seen Gabriel in 
his true form—at al-Hira and during the 
Miraj, or the Night of Ascent into 
heaven.** As the papyrus text and its lit- 
erary variants state, Mohammed asked 
specifically for this privilege.*® 


Anthony Troyer (Washington and London, 1901), 
pp. 398-99 (which description is credited to Ibn 
Sina); D'Herbelot, op. cit., pp. 340-41; Asin Palicios, 
La Espiritualidad de Algazel y su Sentido Cristiano (4 
vols.; Madrid-Granada, III, 240-41. 


%* Ibn Sa‘d, I', 113, 143; Ibn Hisham, pp. 152-53; 
Tabari, I, 1150; Ibn Hanbal, I, 407, and VI, 236, 241; 
Bukhari, II, 313, and III, 340; Pautz, op. cit., pp. 42— 
43, 229: B. Schrieke, “Die Himmelsreise Muham- 
meds,’ Der Islam, VI (1915-16), 1-30; Josef Horo- 
vitz, “‘“Muhammed's Himmelfahrt,"’ Der Islam, 1X 
(1918), 159-83. 


* Cf. Ibn Hanbal, I, 322, 407; Maqdisi, IT, 11, and 
III, 173; Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhddarat, I1, 166; Tirmidhi, 
Sahih, XII, 170. 


Lines 13-17.—These lines would seem 
to be dealing with the prophets of Israel 
and their number.** 

Lines 18-20.—The “‘pen”’ that was the 
first thing created was, of course, not con- 
ceived as an ordinary instrument of writ- 
ing but as “light” and the means of 
spiritual and intellectual illumination.*’ 
Though a text identical with that of the 
papyrus is yet to be discovered, a number 
of passages are met with that include 
close parallels to parts of these lines.** 

INSTITUTE 
University oF CHicaGco 


* Cf. Maqdisi, III, 1; Mawardi, pp. 27-32, 91; 
Ibn Kathir, I, 341. 

37 E.g., Sirah 96:4-—5; M. Horten, “Das Buch der 
Ringsteine Firfbi's,"" Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, 
XVIII (1904-5), 287; see also following note. 

38 E.g., Tabari, I, 29-38; Maqdisi, I, 161, 164; Tha‘- 
labi, pp. 10 and 114; Kis&’i, p. 6; Kanz al-“Ummai, III, 
211-12. 
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TWO OSTRACA FRAGMENTS OF THE SEPTUAGINT PSALTER 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


O THE many early fragments of bib- 
Ti text which have been accumu- 

lating during the past few decades 
may be added one Greek portion of Psalm 
20 and one Greek-Coptic portion of Psalm 
30 from a collection of ostraca recovered 
at Medinet Habu by an expedition of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago in 1931-32 and now in process of 
decipherment and publication.' It seems 
worth while to make the Psalter docu- 
ments more quickly and perhaps more 
readily available here for what value they 
may have in regard to the rather meagerly 
attested text of Upper Egypt? and to early 
Christian psalmody.* The ostraca doubt- 
less served as amulets, a use for which sev- 
eral parts of the Psalter were especially 
popular. 

MH Ost 1269 (Pl. V, A; and Fig. 1) 
contains Ps. 20:1b—5a in twelve lines of 
text and is probably to be dated in the 
sixth or seventh century a.p. The ostracon 
measures 9.7 X 5.7 em. high and is frag- 
mentary at top and bottom. The pottery 
is ribbed and is composed of fine, medium- 
fired clay of red-orange buff body color. 
The script is a black, vertical, and squar- 
ish uncial, 0.2-0.5 em. high and written 
irregularly by an undisciplined hand. Tau 
is sometimes raised above the other let- 
ters; the top line of pi does not extend. 
The spelling is often atrocious and gives 

‘Oriental Institute Publications,” The Excava- 
tions at Medinet Habu, Vol. X: The Medinet Habu 


Ostraca. 


?See F. G. Kenyon, Recent Developments in the 
Tertual Criticism of the Greek Bible (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1933). 


*See W. Till and P. Sanz, “Eine Griechische- 
Koptische Odenhandschrift,’’ in Monumenta Biblica et 


Ecclesiastica, V (Rome: Pontifical Institute, 1939), 
112 ff. 


evidence that the writer was relatively 
illiterate and was trying to write the text 
from memory. It is, in fact, simpler to 
give the complete document twice than 
to provide an apparatus of the necessary 
orthographic corrigenda. 

We give, then, the text as it actually 
appears and as restored and corrected 
(Fig. 1). The restoration here, as well as 
in Psalm 30, follows the critical edition of 
Alfred Rahlfs* unless otherwise indicated. 

There is no notable variation here from 
Rahlfs’s text unless one assumes the two 
questionable readings in verse 3 and 
borépnoas as original in the same verse. 
Of the other variants, two are liturgical 
and one is assignable to Sahidic influence. 
The text of the ostracon is therefore that 
of the great uncial Psalters and of the 
Sahidic version. There is, of course, not 
enough evidence for distinguishing more 
exact affinities, though there is nothing 
to contradict an assumption from the 
provenance of the document that its text 
is that of Upper Egypt.® 

MH Ost 1175 (Pl. V, B, and Fig. 2) is a 
bilingual document of the seventh or 
eighth century A.p. containing in the up- 
per portion a fragment of Ps. 30:2-8 in 
Greek and beneath this a fragment of 
verses 1—6 of the same psalm in Sahidic. 
The Greek text occupies twelve lines, the 
Sahidie six. The ostracon measures 9 X 
11.5 em. high and is fragmentary at the 
top right, right, and bottom left. It ap- 


4 Septuaginta Societatis Scientiarum Gottingensis 
auctoritate, Vol. X: Psalmi cum Odis (Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1931). 

* For an identification and discussion of the various 
text types or recensions see Rahifs, op. cit., and 
Septuaginta-Studien, 2. Heft: Der Text des Septua- 


ginta-Psalters (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1907). 
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Psalm 20(21):1-5 


{K(upt)e, ev rq SuJN(apes cou 

{o KAI OINH TO [owrnpro 
gov aya- 

(AAsagera]I LOOAPA. THN [exsOu]MIAN 

wuxns] AYTOY EAQKAL AYTO KAI TN 

[Senotv(?) XIAEQN AYTOY OYX 
PYETH- 

avro]N, OIAI MPOEC@ALAL AYTON 

{ev evdAoy]IHE XPYETOTHTOL Lor, 

H@HKAL HMH AHN KHO- 

auvto)Y¥Y HK AH6O- 

{uv ZOHN ITHEZAAQ LE K- 

{as ed6wnas]) AYTOY MAKPOTHTA 

[nnepwv ers tov atw)NA KA] EIS 


{rov at@va rou atwvos. apnv(?).) 


(K(Gprt)e, év rR du)v[Gper cou 
edepaveficerat 

(6 nat éxi [owrnpfo 
gov dya- 

ogSdpa. Thy eu) pfav 

(this wuxfis] adrod Edaxasg xual 

[d€norv(?) rd)v adrod obx 
Bborn- 

{oas Sri xpoégeacas adrdv 

(év evddoy)fars xpnorérnrés cou 

"E@nxas éxi rhv 

{adhv orfgavos éx Afeo- 

{uv ripfou.) Zwhv firfoard oe, 

{ai paxpSrqra 

efs rov efs 

{tov afdva rod afGvos. ’Apfiv(?).) 


3. Rahlfe; Rend perhaps xapdlag with G'*t 55 1219 Vg Sa Syr?**! of 
Tells wt. OSénoiv: A Bo Sa 2037 etc.; OéAnotv: Rahlfs. obx Bic- 
tnoa¢g (corrected to oly Péotnoac¢): The reading may have originated through 
a transposition of the letters of a possibly original botépnoac (read here by 
Holmes-Parsons 275 for the usunl Ectépnoug). The line over the — may repre- 
sent either a rough breathing or, more likely, a Coptic vocalization. 4. 
Cou: Omitted in all evidence cited by Rahlfs and H-P; but it is read by Sa, 
e.g-, the London Psalter, one of the two MSS used by Rahlfs for Sa (NTeEK - 
miTXPC), and the Borgian papyri edited by Ciasca (NTEKMNTXPHCTOC), 
Considerations of space and its omission where usually read at the end of vs. 
3 make this rending quite probable here. So Sa and Aug. otégpavoc: Read 
otépavoy. 5. avtov: Read et¢ tov xtTA.: A common liturgical 
addition read here by & B°°' R G*** Sa Aug Tert Cyp; but except for K, which 
reads tév(2), the articles are omitted. Cf. vs. 7, where ® has the common 
form with all of the articles. In the ostracon there seems to be space for 
the articles. el¢ aléva Ranlfs. 
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Psalm 30(31):1-8 


2 [’Bxi cof, ph narasoxuveefnv rov 

3 (év rR cou pe nat pe. KATvov xpds pe) 
td [ods cou, réxuvov rod éFedéceas 
yevo(0 pos efs nai efs ofxov] 

xaragluyfis pe. “Ors xuparaf-] 
worg xg{raguyf pou ef ob nal Evexev) 

évofipalrés cou ddnyficets pe nai o1-) 

5 aeptyers pe nayfdog 
ns» Expuydév plot, Sts ob ef & 

6 pov, K(Gp1)e. Els xeTpGs napadficopas 1d 

7 pour érurpdow pe, K(Gps)e rig daneefas. ‘"Epf-] 
ondasg Staguddo[govrag 

pas (xai) ed@paveficop[as éxi gov. Z-] 
Tui emxoeic Gnptpaxi wline maenez. nProrxol) 

3 pike &[nexusaxe epol nfgenn eTor-] 
soi: wxe-fiTox-ne nataxpo[ srw 

[eTB]€ nexpan Knaxi no ate] 

{enTarzoné epol.] xe-tTox-ne Tan[smte.]} 

6 [Tnagoiae] en[exgix] 

{axcwte nx[oeic] 


{nnorte] 


2. emxoeic (ént tH Kuplw) for epox nxoeic cof, Kipie): 
No evidence. Perhaps an assimilation to the Greek of vs.8. 3. Omit 
after eTorxol (apparently by homoioteleuton, although possibly be- 
cause of space limitations): EYNOTTE erni dma 
fin@t eTorxof (yevod - we). 4. xpatafworg: RA U 39 55 156 1098 
1219 Greg.Nyss. 11.496 H-P; without pov with xpatalwua: 
Rahifs. dvofatoc: Rend dvéuatoc¢. pot: Read pe. 5. Kipie: 
A R°°F Roman Psalter ania majority of Western Psalters 1098 Jer 
H-P; omit: Rahlfs. 6. A UR 55 1098 2013 Luoi- 
anio MSS H-P; Rahlfs. 
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pears to be of the same texture and color 
as the other ostracon, though fired more 
lightly and of a grayish exterior appear- 
ance due to discoloration. The Greek 
script is a sprawling cursive averaging 
about 0.5 cm. in height and typical of the 
Arabic period. The Coptic is similar, al- 
though exhibiting the customary use of 
more uncial forms, and appears to have 
been written by the same hand. The writ- 
ing becomes a bit crowded toward the 
bottom of the potsherd. The orthography 
of this document is generally accurate. 

In our reproduction (Fig. 2) the line 
division of the Coptic is somewhat arbi- 
trary, and the versification is made to ac- 
cord with the Greek. The Coptic text has 
been collated with the London Psalter 
edited by E. A. W. Budge (1XMMME 
NNEYAAMOC: The Earliest Known 
Coptic Psalter |London, 1898}) and with the 
Vienna papyri edited by Carl Wessely 
(“Sahidische-griechische Psalmen frag- 
mente” in Sitzwngsberichte der philoso- 
phisch-historischen Klasse der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Vienna, 
1908). The latter also gives an apparatus 
of readings from the other main uncial 
Psalters available to him: B(erolinensis), 
T(urin), R (Borgian Fragments), L(on- 
don), and Lagarde. 

The Greek text here has three variants 
from Rahlfs, all supported by early and 
scattered evidence. In fact, two of them, 
as we have indicated, were read by Holmes 
and Parsons. The main early support for 
these readings may be summarized to- 
gether with Rahlfs’s characterizations of 
it as follows: A (mixed)—3; U (Upper 
Egypt)—3; 1098 (Hexaplaric)—3; S 
(Lower Egypt)—2; R (Western)—2(?). 


Or, it may be more instructive to note the 
number of disagreements in this section. 
The totals are: B (Lower Egypt)—; 
S—2; R—1(?); A—1; U—1.° The Sahidic 
is in disagreement twice, and the other 
two readings cannot be distinguished in 
the translation. With the possible excep- 
tion noted in the apparatus, the Sahidic 
of the ostracon is exactly that of the earli- 
est Coptic Psalter.’ 

Our Greek text is, then, primarily that 
of Upper Egypt, with an admixture of 
readings of which the B text of Lower 
Egypt is here least in evidence among the 
early recensions. While this evidence is too 
limited for valid comparisons, it may be 
noted that Rahlfs’s findings placed the 
Western text, as represented in R and the 
Old Latin, somewhat below that of Upper 
Egypt in its agreement with the text of 
Lower Egypt (B, Bo, S, Aeth). Yet the 
ostracon appears to be characteristic of 
the Upper Egyptian fragments, which 
join with the Sahidic version in attesting 
an early pre-Hexaplaric text that has been 
subject to a certain amount of mixture 
and revision.*® 


UnIversity or CuIcaco 


* The uncertainty about R is due to a disagreement 
between Rahifs and Swete on its citation for é:c- 
evAdecorras. MS 2013, an important early witness to 
the Greek text of Upper Egypt, is fragmentary to 
30:5 and hence can be cited in only one supporting 
reading. 


7 The Kipee of vs. 5 in the Coptic would come in a 
lacuna on the ostracon and is therefore uncertain; but 
general Sahidic evidence is against it. 


* Cf. E. Brightman, ‘The Sahidic Text of the Psal- 
ter,"’ Journal of Theological Studies, II (1901), 275-76, 
who pointed out here the agreement of the London 
Psalter, then newly discovered, with the contemporary 
Greek papyrus fragments in the British Museum des- 
ignated ‘‘U.'’ More detailed evidence and discussion 
were supplied by Rahlfs in both of the works which we 
have cited. 
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JOURNAL OF Near Eastern STupiEes 


HE following discussions of the various problems connected with numerals in Old 

Babylonian are prompted mainly by two circumstances. The first is the sketchy 

way in which numerals are treated in the current grammars and in the literature! 
on grammar; the second, the gratifying fact that the available material has recently in- 
creased, thanks above all to the publication of numerous mathematical tablets. 

These tablets contain a considerable number of phonetic spellings which are par- 
ticularly welcome since the uncertainties connected with the form and the syntactical 
construction of numerals are to a large extent due to the predilection of the scribes for 
employing ideograms for the numbers as well as for that which is counted. 

The scope of this article has on purpose been limited to Old Babylonian. It is my 
firm belief that no grammatical problem can be fruitfully treated for Akkadian general- 
ly, unless the conditions prevailing in the various dialects have been accurately de- 
scribed beforehand. 

IntTRopucTORY Note.—The abbreviations used in this article are those customary among Assyriologists: see 


particularly the list given in Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie. In addition, I had occasion to use some not listed there; 
they must be explained here. 


1. Museum signatures consisting of an abbreviation and a following number. When no specific reference 
follows, the respective tablets are unpublished: 


AO Ancien Orient; signature of the Musée du Louvre, Paris. 
BM British Museum, London. 
HE Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris. 


JRL John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

MLC Morgan Library Collection, deposited at Yale University. 

NBC Nies Babylonian Collection, Yale University. 

Or. Inst. Oriental Institute, Chicago. 

UCBC University of California Babylonian Collection. 

VAT Vorderasiatische Abteilung, Tontafel; signature of the Berlin Museum. 
YBC Yale Babylonian Collection, Yale University. 


2. Books: 

Boyer G. Borer, Contribution al'histoire juridique de la 1°* dynastie babylonienne (Paris, 1928). 

Fish T. Fisn, Letters of the First Babylonian Dynasty in the John Rylands Library, Manchester (Man- 
chester, 1936). 

Fr Ts. Friepricn, Altbabylonische Urkunden aus Sippara (BA, Vol. V, No. 4 (Leipzig, 1906)). 

G M. J.-E. Gautier, Archives d'une famille de Dilbat ... (Mémoires ... de l'institut francais d'archéo- 


logie orientale du Caire, Vol. XX VI (Le Caire, 1908)). 

Gilg. M_ B. Meissner, Ein altbabylonisches Fragment des Gilgamosepos (MVAG, 7, 1 [1902)]). 

Gilg. P 8S. Lanapon, The Epic of Gilgamish (UMBS, Vol. X, No. 3 (Philadelphia, 1917)}). 

Gilg. Y M. Jastrrow and A. T. Cray, An Old Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic (YOS, Res., Vol. 
IV, No. 3 [New Haven, 1920}). 

Holma H. Houma, Zehn altbabylonische Tontafeln in Helsingfors (Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, 
Vol. XLV, No. 3 [Helsingfors, 1914}). 

HUCA Hebrew Union College Annual (Cincinnati). 

Kish H. pe Genovitiac, Premiéres recherches archéologiques 4 Kich, Vol. I (Paris, 1924); Vol. II (Paris, 


1925). 
MCT O. Neversaver and A. Sacus, Mathematical Cuneiform Texts (American Oriental Series, No. 29 
{1945]). 


RFH T. J. Meek, “Old Babylonian Business and Legal Documents (The Robert Francis Harper Col- 
lection),’’ AJSL 33 (1917) 206 ff. 

Riftin A. P. Rirtin, Staro-vavilonskie juridigeskie i administrationye dokumenty v sobraniyakh SSSR 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1937). 

Stuneck M. A. Sruneck, “Hammurabi Letters from the Haskell Museum Collections’ (unpublished dis- 
sertation (Chicago, 1927]). 

TMB F. Tavureavu-Danain, Textes mathématiques babyloniens (Leiden, 1938). 

YBT “Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts."’ 


1 The following recent contributions to the problems treated in this article are worthy of note: von Soden, 
ZA NF 7 (1933) 131-33; I. J. Gelb in Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity (OIP X XVII [1935]) 59-61; Gor- 
don, RA 31 (1934) 53-60. Consult furthermore the gic.saries of MKT, MCT, and TMB. 
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NuMBER [proms IN OLD BABYLONIAN 


I. CARDINAL NUMBERS 


FORM? 
(a) Status Normalis* (b) Status Absolutus* (c) Multiplicative® 

erbétum,® erbiim erbet erbé erbé-3u 

erbettum 

sebettum 
? tiset'? 


? As a matter of principle the reconstruction of forms that do not occur in actual texts has been avoided. 

* I use the term “‘status normalis’’ in order to get away from the other terms ‘‘emphatic state’ or ‘‘status de- 
terminatus,"’ which imply a meaning which the form does not have in Akkadian. 

‘ This term is taken from the grammar of Aramaic. Ungnad, in his Babylonisch-Assyrische Grammatik, calls 
the same form “status indeterminatus."’ It is open to the same criticism as the opposite. 

’ This form seems to consist of an accusative plus -su, “‘its."" The accusative is in the singular with ‘‘one,’’ in 
the dual with “‘two,'’ and in the plural with the other numbers. 


is contracted from istidn; cf. i3-ti-a-na as a variant of is-te-in in BM 102404 (CT XX XVII 1 ff.) II 43 
and i§-ti-a-num CT XV 318. The reason for consistent contraction in the masculine, and equally consistent lack 
of contraction in the feminine, is hard to make out. Perhaps the feminine in -at is a younger formation; (cf. Hebr. 
‘aité). It may have replaced an older formation with the suffix -ay. Akkadian wédum is not a numeral but an 
adjective; i.e., it agrees with its noun in status, gender, number, and case. Its meaning is ‘‘sole, single.’’ Occur- 
rences: @.g., ma-ar si-ip-ri-im we-du-um single messenger’’ YBT X 21 4; re-di-im we-di-im, “‘(of) one rédim,"’ 
YBT X31 IX 6. Asany adjectiveit may be used without accompanying noun: e.g., a-na we-di-im, ‘‘toa single one,"’ 
YBT X 31 I 29; we-di-i, “‘(of) a single one,"’ YBT X 35 30. The word is fairly frequent in proper names; see 
J.J. Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung 51-52. Etymologically this is PS *wahdu; cf. Hebr. ydhad. Etymologi- 
cal *ahadu seems to be contained in the adjective ajarédum, “‘first as to rank’’; thus already in Old Babylonian, 
eg., CH IV 23; YBT X 24 12. 

? This is the regular Akkadian development of *iinatén with syncopation of the second short vowel in front 
of the final syllable. When the form is contrasted with Hebr. jatayim, one may doubt that *sinatdn was inherited. 

8 The loss of the a of the feminine suffix -atu is already Primitive Semitic; see Hebr. jeléitexem and Eth. 

* Erbiim is from *arba‘um. Cf. the Old Akkadian kibrdtum arba’um (contrary to Old Babylonian usage con- 
sistently with the status normalis of the noun). The length of the second e¢ in erbétum is guaranteed by the vari- 
ant erbettum which exhibits doubling of the following consonant instead. The variant seems to point to an 
old feminine *arba‘tu without an a in front of the feminine ¢ (cf. Eth. °arbda‘ta). 

1° The formation is the same as in erbétum. For PS we have probably to reconstruct *saba‘tu (cf. Eth. saba‘ta). 
Regarding the peculiar sibilant in this word see for the time being my remark in MCT 146 n. 343. 

The sibilant is that of the preceding numeral. 

12 This seems to presuppose a PS *tis‘atu. 

‘8 The form under which the cardinal ‘‘ten’’ appeared in PS, when standing by itself, was masc. *aér(u), 
but fem. *‘aéarat(u); thus Arab. ‘airun and ‘asaratun, Hebr. ‘eser and “édéra*. Akkadian and edertum 
represent the same forms; for the masculine note particularly the multiplicative edri-iu and the dual eird, 
“twenty.’’ In those cases where a digit follows PS vocalized differently, the masc. being *‘aser and the fem. 
*asrat (or more archaically *‘asray); thus Arab. ‘aiara and ‘airata, Hebr. ‘a4sdr and ‘aéré. In Akkadian the 


(Footnotes 13 and 14 continued on following page} 
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CONSTRUCTION 


In discussing the number idioms of Old Babylonian, it will prove advantageous to 
differentiate according to the number and the meaning of the words of which they 
consist. The types that can be set up are as follows: 


(I) Single cardinal number—that which is counted 
(II) Single cardinal number—higher unit number—that which is counted 
(III) Single cardinal number—measure—that which is measured 


The following general statement is in order: 

In all three idioms the numeral is like an adjective closely associated with the sec- 
ond word of the respective idiom. Different from the adjective, however, it does not 
agree with it in status, gender, and number. The case form employed is always the same 
for all members of the same idiom; it depends on the syntactical position the idiom as 
a whole occupies in the respective sentence. 

With respect to status, gender, and number, the following specific rules can be 
established. 

Idiom (I) 

1. The cardinal is in most occurrences in the absolute state and may be placed either 
before or after the noun that specifies that which is counted. 

2. The normal state of the cardinal, which occurs less frequently, implies determi- 
nation of the cardinal; it should be translated in English with the article. 

3. The cardinals “fone” and “‘two’’ show masculine form with masculine nouns, 
feminine form with feminine nouns. The cardinals from “‘three’’ to “‘nineteen’’ exhibit 
inverted agreement. For the cardinals from “‘twenty”’ to “ninety-nine” no precise rules 
can be formulated as yet for lack of material. 

4. The noun which specifies that which is counted (whatever its position in the 
idiom) appears in the normal state whenever the cardinal is in the absolute state; it 
appears in the absolute state whenever the cardinal is in the normal state. 

5. The cardinal “one” is naturally followed by a singular. The cardinal “two” is 
followed by a dual in the older construction; but the dual is largely superseded by the 
plural. All other cardinals are followed by plurals. ' 


Idiom (II) 
6. The cardinal follows the rules just given. The higher unit is in the absolute state 
of the singular except the words for the decades, which are in the form in -d@. That which 
is counted is in the normal state of the plural. 


vocalization of plain ‘‘ten’’ seems to have been carried through; i.e., the actual forms are eer and (e)Seret. For the 
lack of syncopation in the latter I have to refer to an article soon to appear in Orientalia. 

The lack of the initial e in all known cardinals from ‘‘eleven’’ to ‘‘nineteen"’ is not easily explained; various 
factors have probably contributed to that result. With ‘‘fourteen’’ and ‘‘seventeen"’ a contraction may be in- 
volved; theoretically the form should be erbé + eder(et) and sebé + eser(et). The actually encountered forms 
of “‘thirteen"’ and ‘‘fifteen'’ may have been shortened by haplology, theoretically expected *ialdieser(et) and 
*hamikeser(et) becoming saldier(et) and hamiier(et). With “‘sixteen’’ and ‘‘nineteen"’ the situation was probably 
analogous, since one would construe *sisseer(et) and *tiseder(et). The cardinal “‘twelve,’’ to judge from the 
ordinal singa/erim (see below), seems to have used a singular absolute *sin rather than the dual absolute find 
as its first part. Hence, in *sineser the e had to drop out through normal syncope; *singer then called *Sinderet 
into existence. This leaves only ‘‘eleven'’; it apparently followed the analogy of all the other units in the decade. 

14 Even from the few examples that are available it seems evident that the numbers from ‘‘11"’ to ‘‘19"' in- 
flect only the second element, i.e., that denoting ‘‘ten.’’ The two elements are fused into a unit by various 
“shortenings.”’ 
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Idiom (III) 

7. The cardinal follows the rules just given. The measure is in the absolute state; 
the usage of number (singular or plural) differs from measure to measure, and a general 
rule cannot be given. The thing measured follows in the normal state and is grammati- 
cally an apposition.’ Words that refer to materials in a general way are in the singular; 
objects that are viewed individually are in the plural. 

Cardinal and measure are often pronounced as a unit and spelled as such. 

8. Special conditions prevail when the thing measured is omitted and the measure 
terminates the idiom. Measures of length, of area, and of weight are found in such 
abbreviated idioms. The construction may follow the rules given under (4) or under (7). 


SELECTED OCCURRENCES OF IDIOM (I) 
(a) is-ti-a-num Sa-du-a i-li, “the one mountain of the gods,’”’ BM 93828 (CT XV) 1 8. 
is-ti-nam t-la-ab-bi-is-si, clad him with the one (half),’’ Gilg. P 
(b) is-te-en a-wi-lam, ‘one man”’ (acc.), TCL XVII 12 8. 
is-te-en ta-ak-lam, “‘one trustworthy (acc.), VS XVI 57 5. 
is-ti-a-al il-tum, “‘one goddess” (nom.), Ag. A (VS X 214) VI 21. 
is-ti-a-at lu-bu-sa-am, “‘one garment” (ace.), YBC 4990 rev. 4. 
is-te-en ta-ki-il-ka, man you trust,” LIH 78 15. 


ge-er-ra-am is-te-en, “one trip” (acc.), YBT II 59 16. 

i-na bi-tim is-te-en, “‘in one house,’”” YBT II 117 24. 

lu-ba-ar-tam 78-ti-a-at, “one garment”’ (acc.), YBT II 106 18. 

$a Sa-at-tim is-ta-a-at, “for one year,’’ CH XVI 

se-bu-ti i§-ti-a-at, “‘one wish of mine,”’ VS XVI 21 15-16. 
(c) 7&ti-is-su, “once,” CT VI 396 1. 

ig-ti-su-ti, “once,’”” AO 8862 (MKT I 108 ff. = TMB 64 ff.) III 35. 

a-na is-ti-is-su, “for one (the first) time,’’ CH XIIr 30. 
Furthermore: 7§-ti-na-a ip-ti-ur, “it dissolves singly,” YBT X 33 V 43."* 


(a) i-it-ti-in, “the two parts,” i.e., two parts out of three (acc.), CH XVI 66. 
s-it-ti-Su-nu, “two-thirds of them” (nom.), BIN VII 8 6. 
(b) si-na ta-ak-lu-tim, “two trustworthy men” (ace.), YBC 5476 25. 
2 st-ha-re-e, “two young men” (ace.), TCL XVIII 145 8. 
egel Si-ta mi-it-ha-ra-ti-ia, “the area of my two squares,” BM 13901 (MKT III 1 ff. = 
TMB 1 ff.) II 3, 11, 19, 27, 36, 44. 
2 i-pi-tum, ‘“‘two feet’”’ (nom.), YBT X 50 1. 
2 tu-up-pa-ti-ia, “two tablets of mine”’ (ace.), TCL XVII 19 6. 
2 **!se-eh-he-re-ti-su, “two small girls of his” (acc.), VS XVI 56 14. 
18 This was first recognized by A. Walther, ZDMG 69 425. 


16 Translate: ‘‘She tore her garment apart, and clad him with the one half of it. With the other half of the 
garment (li-ib-Sa-am Sa-ni-a-am) she clad herself."’ 


17 The passage in li-ib-bu Sa-at-tim is-ti-a-na (var. i-te-in), ‘‘in the course of a single year,"’ BM 102404 (CT 
XXXVII 1 ff. II 2—3) (text in the so-called hymnal-epic dialect) differs as to the grammatical agreement of noun 
and numeral. 


18 This is in parallelism with a-na si-na-a? (11), Si-na (18, 26, 34); a-na gkom (14, 17), §u-lu-Sa(-a) (22, 28, 37); 
ru-bu-ha(-a) (24, 31, 39). 
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su-mu-t Si-na, “two red dots” (nom.), YBT X 51 I 15, 33. 

al-pi Se-na, “two oxen”’ (acc.), Bism. 10 (AJSL 32 286) 8. 
gar-ra-da-an 2-na, “two warriors” (nom.), YBT X 31 IX 25-26. 
ti-ki-ip-ta-an 2-ta-ma, ‘‘two layers” (nom.), YBT X 31 IX 22-23. 


a-na Si-na hepiim, “divide by two,’’” MKT and MCT passim. 

a-na Se-na zu-za-ma, “divide (ye) into two parts,’”’ TCL VII 23 20. 
Si-na ip-ti-ru, “they dissolve twofold,” YBT X 33 V 18, 26; ef. 34. 
a-na Si-na-ma ip-ti-ur, “it dissolves into two,’”” YBT X 33 V 11. 
is-te-a-at u Si-it-ta, or two”’ (acc.), UCP IX/4 29 21. 


ve 


‘tkakku imittim .... %i-na-a-ma, “the weapons at the right... . (are) two in 
number,” YBT X 46 IV 7, 11. 

ma-ra-tum Si-ta, ‘the gall bladders are two in number,”” YBT X 31 I 47, X 45-46. 

di-ik-Sa-an Si-na, “‘the fissures are two in number,” YBT X 31 X 50-51. 

si-ni-su, “twice,” CT VI 39b 1; TCL I 31 4. 

a-na Si-ni-su, “for a second time,’”” CH XIIr 33; YBT X 26 III 28. 

a-di Si-ni-su, “for a second time,” TCL I 54 16; CT XXIX 31 f. 5. 


“both” 
se-lu ki-la-lu-un, “both ribs” (nom.), YBT X 48 25.'* 
i-sd-Su ki-la-lu-un, “both its jaws” (nom.), YBT X 47 12. 
al-pi ki-la-a-li-in, “both oxen’’ (ace.), RA 30 99 8-9. 
ki-sa-di-sa ki-la-le-en, “both its banks” (acc.), LIH 95 23. 
i-ni-in ki-la-(at-)ti-in, “‘(of) both eyes,” YBT X 51 I 10, 14, 20. 


ki-la-al-lu-un, “both’’ (nom.), Gilg. P 44. 
ki-la-lu[-un], “both’”’ (nom.?), RA 35 22 obv. 18. 
ki-la-la-an, ‘‘both’”’ (nom.), CT VI 37a 13. 
ki-la-li-in, “both” (ace.), CT X XIX 2a 15. 


ki-la-lu-ku-nu, “both of you” (nom.), YBT II 112 26.” 
ki-la-la-su-nu, “both of them” (nom.), CH [Xr 59. 
ki-la-le-Su-nu, “both of them” (aecc.), CH Xr 22. 

a-na ki-la-le-ni, “‘to both of us,’”’ VS XVI 118 10. 
ki-la-a-ti-i-na, “both of them (women)”’ (acc.), RA 24 36 II 6. 


§a-la-as-ta-am kasap igi-gdl-la-a, “the three parts silver’ (ace.), BIN VII 220 5-6. 

§a-la-as-tu-su-nu, “the three of them” (nom.), YBT X 33 V 18 ff.”! 

§a-la-as K1.LI, “three... .”’ (ace.), TCL XVII 61 34. 

eqel Sa-la-as mi-it-ha-ra-ti-ia, “the area of my three squares,” BM 13901 (MKT 
III 1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) III 29, 39, IV 17. 

3 Si-pi-tum, “three feet’’ (nom.), YBT X 50 2: 

a-na 3 ahani*"', “to three brothers,”” VAT 7531 (MKT I 289 ff. = TMB 98-99) 
obv. 4. 

3 ni-pa-ti-ka, “your three pawns” (acc.), Kish D 39 14, 18. 


19 This curious form is also found in the Middle Assyrian laws KAV 1 I 87. It, then, is by no means a scribal 
error there (Driver-Miles, The Assyrian Laws 385). The reason for the (dialectic?) change from kildldn (see pres- 
ently) to *kildlén is obscure. 


2° See, furthermore, ki-lal-lu-Su-nu in ana itti-Su (ed. Landsberger) 6 I 12. 
2 Sa-la-aj-ti-Su-nu, “the three of them,"’ ibid. 6 I 13. 
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3 Su-ul-mu, “three... .”’ (nom.), BM 22446 (CT V 4 ff.) 51. 
3 ka-ab/p-lu-su, “its three legs(?)”” (nom.), CT IT 1 6. 


§a-ma-a-tum Sa-la-a-as, “three rainstorms” (nom.), TCL XVII 5 21. 
pu-ha-di-si-na sa-la-as-ta ma-ru-tim, “three fattened lambs of theirs”’ (acc.), YBC 
5476 12-13. 


ma-ra-tum ... . Salas", “the gall bladders .... (are) three in number,” YBT 
X 31151, X 49. 

§a-la-si-Su, “three times,’’? CT XX XIII 23 5. 

a-di Sa-la-si-(i-)Su, “for a/the third time,” CT IIT 12 26; VS XVI 70 9; YBT X 
111 14. 

ki-ma Sa-la-si-su, “for a third time,” VS XVI 196 11-12. 

a-na sa-la-si-su, “for third time,” YBT X 26 IIT 23, 30. 


“sg? 


ki-ib-ra-at er-bé-e-em, ‘‘the four quadrants” (acc.), AO 4479 (RA 22 170-71) 50.” 

ki-ib-ra-at er-bé-tim, “‘(of) the four quadrants,” CH II 4; YBT IX 35 126. 

pa-a-at er-bé-et-tam, ‘“‘the four sides” (ace.), BM 13901 (MKT III 1 ff. = TMB 
1 ff.) IV 11, 12. 

pa-a-at 4-B1, ‘“‘the four regions,’””’ YBT X 56 III 11.%8 

§a-ar er-bé-tim, “‘(of) the four points of the compass,’’ CT VI 31a 6. 

a-na sa-ar er-bé-et-ti-su, ‘toward the*‘ four points of the compass,’’ BM 22447 (CT 
III 2 ff.) 28. 

sa-a-ar er-bé-ti-Sa, “‘at the four points of the compass,” YBT X 36 I 29, 31. 

§a-ar er-bé-et-ti-Su, “id.,”” UCBC 755 (UCP IX 367 ff.) 13. 

§a-ar er-bé-ti-Sa, “‘id.,”” AfO 5 215 1. 


i-na 4-i-tim-ma, “among the four,”” TCL XVII 10 17. 
er-bé-uD*™ Sa-ri, “four winds’’ (what case?), RA 35 23 rev. 13. 
er-bé ti-ba-a-na-tim, “four fingers’’ (acc.), YBC 8958 I 25. 

4 Si-pi*-tum, “four feet’”’ (nom.), YBT X 50 3. 

er-bé-et, “four strings’ (nom.), YBT X 42 III 23. 


a-na er-bé-et ta-za-az, ‘‘you shall divide into four parts,’”’ Pa (MCT 98-99) obv. 3. 


stp... . er-bé-et, “the feet... . (are) four,” YBT X 20 I 28. 

alpii®* .. . . [er|-bé-et-ma, “the oxen... . (are) four,” TCL XVII 6 15 ff. 
er-bé-et i-sii-Su, “four (are) its jaws,’”’ YBT X 56 I 44. 

er-bé-e-Su, “four times,’”” AO 8862 (MKT I 108 ff. = TMB 64 ff.) IIT 38. 
a-na er-bi-i-su, “for a fourth time,’”’ YBT X 26 III 25, 32. 


™ As far as the masculine form of the numeral is concerned, this is still close to the Old Akkadian idiom sar 
kibratim arbaim; it differs, however, inasmuch as it uses the absolute state of the noun. It is worthy of mention 
that the Sumerian equivalent lugal.ub-da.limmu-ba contains at its end a -be which has the 
force of determination (see A. Poebel, Sum. Gramm. § 307-8). 


* This is another example for the determinating - be of the Sumerian language. 


* One may ask whether the Akkadian suffix -su is a reflex of the Sumerian -be just mentioned. This is 
not impossible, although Akkadian shifts between the masculine -ju and the feminine -ia according to the 
gender of the subject. 


* The value which is theoretically required is te (erbetts); cf. se-bé-up quoted below. 
* This text contains in successive lines all the expressions from 2 si-pi-tum to 10 ii-pi-tum. However, with 


the numerals from to it spells faultily Si-e-tum. 
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(a) wa-ki-il ha-mu-us-ti-ia, “the foreman of the gang of five I am in,’’ NBC 5592 10.2" 
ru-ub-bu ha-am-sa-a-tim, “‘the leaders of the gangs of five,” Kish D 12 rev. 8. 
(b) 5 S-pi**-tum, “five feet’’ (nom.), YBT X 50 4. 
a-na 5 ahani*"', “to five brothers,” VAT 7531 (MKT I 289 ff. = TMB 98-99) 
rev. 4. 
5 st-ha-ri-ka, “five young men of yours” (acc.), VS XVI 133 9. 
ma-ra-tum hamis“, “the gall bladders (are) five in number,’”’ YBT X 31 IT 13. 
(c) ha-am-si-su-i, “five times,”’ Bism. 7 (AJSL 32 283) 5; AO 8862 (MKT I 108 ff. = 
TMB & ff.) III 39. 
(a) Si-su re-di, “six redi’”’ (ace.), TCL XVIII 114 32. 
(b) 6 S-pi**-tum, “six feet’? (nom.), YBT X 50 5. 
6 **si-ka-tim, “‘six metal pegs’’ (acc.), VS XVI 89 13. 
i-na li-ib-bu 6 ne-pi-a-tim, “from among six pawns,” CT IV lla 1. 
6 **"P2'na-as-pa-ku, “six pitchers” (nom.), TCL X 16 18, 21. 
soy? 
(a) se-bé-te®® ba-bu, “‘the seven gates” (nom.), BRM IV 2 I 10. 
W arad-se-bé-tim, proper name with the meaning “servant of the Seven,’ TCL I 
70 11. 
[hur-]Sa-ni se-bé-tam, “the seven mountains” (acc.), UET 146 IT 12. 
(b) se-bé-e-et wla-ar-hi?|, “(for) seven months,’’ BRM IV 2 VI 1. 
se-bé-et uy-mi|[-im]],*° “(for) seven days,’’ Gilg. M II 8. 
mu-ut-ta-bi-lu se-bé-uD*" qga-ab-li, ‘leader in seven battles,’’ RA 35 20 obv. 38, 40. 
se-bé mu-si-a-tim, ‘‘(for) seven nights,”’ Gilg. M II 8. 
up 6 a 7 mu-Ssi-a-tim, “(for) six days and seven nights,’ Gilg. P 46. 
se-bé a-Sa-am-S|a-tim], “seven hurricanes” (acc.), RA 35 21 rev. 36. 
7 Si-pi®-tum, “seven feet’? (nom.), YBT X 50 6. 
7 gu-lu-li, “(of) seven .... ,”” RA 35 21 rev. 37. 


ma-ra-tum sebé*, “‘the gall bladders (are) seven in number,’’ YBT X 31 XIII 19-20. 
(c) se-bé-Su, “seven times,’”’ AO 8862 (MKT I 108 ff. = TMB 64 ff.) IV 10. 


(b) sa-ma-ni Sa-na-tim, ‘‘(for) eight years,” ASduni-Erim (RA 8 65) I 8-9. 
8 awilé™* an-nu-ti-in, “these eight men”’ (acc.), LIH 13 16. 
8 si-pi*-tum, “eight feet” (nom.), YBT X 50 7. 


27 Theoretically one expects *hamiitum. It seems that in Old Babylonian, as in Old Assyrian (cf. Eisser-Lewy, 
Die altass. Rechtsurkunden vom Kiltepe I/II 141 n. b, 255 n. a), hamistum is interchangeable with hamuitum. 
The phenomenon is probably due to phonetic change (cf. I. J. Gelb, OIP X XVII 59-60). 

28 See above, n. 25. 

2° This ending is inexplicable to me; I should expect sebe(t)tum. The younger recension (see Babyloniaca 
12 1 ff.) reads here: *!Sebettum eli ummdni uddila [babi], ‘the Seven kept [the gates] locked against the people. 

3° Although this construction coincides with that of the other Semitic languages, it seems faulty nevertheless. 
First, it would be the only case in which the thing counted follows the numeral in the singular genitive. Second, 
it is irreconcilable with UD 6 in Gilg. P 46. 

4% Cf. above, n. 24. 

#2 Cf. above, n. 25. 
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(a) a-na ti-Si-it zu-uz, “divide into nine parts,’”” VAT 7621 (MKT I 290-91 = TMB 
99-100). 2. A variant (1. 3) reads te-#i-it. 
as-Sum 9 umménatim'™, “concerning nine units of men,’’ UCP IX/4 25 5. 
9 Si-pi**-tum, “nine feet,”” YBT X 508. . 


(a) eSertum, “the ten (men), decemviri,”’ is the probable reading of Sum. nam. X .** 
(b) e-si-ir tu-ha-la-tim, “ten (units of) unripe dates’ (acc.), VS XVI 146 23. 
10 %i-pi-tum, “ten feet”? (nom.), YBT X 50 9. 
§a 10 a3-la-a-tim, “‘belonging to ten groups,”” TCL VII 21 
(c) e&-ri-%u, “ten times,’’ BIN VII 53 7. 
is-ri-su, times,”’ JRL 901 (Fish 48) 28. 
a-di e§-ri-su, “for the tenth time,”’ CT IV 35b 8; JRL 892 18. 
(b) 11 a-wi-lu-%, “eleven men” (nom.), Holma 9 13. 
11 a-wi-le-e, “eleven men”’ (acc.), Holma 9 22. 
$a 11 uy-mi, “of eleven days,”” TCL XVIII 103 14. 


a-na is-te-en-si-re-et, “by eleven,’”’ BM 13901 (MKT III 1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) 135. 
(c) i8-ti--ri-su, “eleven times,” AO 8862 (MKT I 108 ff. = TMB 64 ff.) IV 11. 


(b) 12 ti-ra-nu, “twelve convolutions of the entrails’ (nom.), YBT X 2 7, 17; 8 23. 


(b) 13 awilé™** we-du-tim, “thirteen .... men’ (ace.), TCL VII 30 4. 
(c) sa-la-%i-ri-su-ti, “thirteen times,”” AO 8862 (MKT I 108 ff. = TMB 64 ff.) IV 12. 


(b) 14 ti-ra-nu, “fourteen convolutions of the entrails” (nom.), YBT X 8 36. 
(c) er-bé-Si-ri-su-ti, “fourteen times,’”’ AO 8862 (MKT I 108 ff. = TMB & ff.) IV 13. 


(b) 15 &-Su-um-mi, “fifteen dormice”* (ace.), TCL XVII 13 20. 
(b) 17 gi-ir-si-ip-pu™™'", “seventeen g. birds’ (nom.), CT XX XIII 476 2. 
(b) 19 *"P¢'nq-as-pa-ku, “nineteen pitchers” (nom.), TCL X 16 27. 
a-di e-ra-a, “‘till the twentieth (day of the month),”” YBC 6468 15.** 


21 me-e sirim, “twenty-one (prescriptions dealing with) mi of the body,’”’ YBC 
4644 col. 


30 **na-pa-si(?) “turkarinnt®* dam-qi-tim, “thirty good n. of box-wood”’ (ace.), Or. 
Inst. 3533 (Stuneck 1) 19-20. 


40 uy-mi, “forty days,” ASduni-Erim (RA 8 65) II 10. 
41 tu-li-mu-um, “forty-one (omens dealing with) tulimum,’’ YBT X 40 rev. 16. 


53 te-er-ti iz-bu-um, “fifty-three omens (of the) izbum series,” YBT X 56 col. 


#3 Phonetic spellings occur in Old Assyrian; see Eisser-Lewy, Die altass. Rechtsurkunden vom Kaltepe 1/11 
255 n. a. 


Cf. mari e-de-re-et, “‘ten sons’ (acc.), ana itti-iu (ed. Landsberger) 3 IV 4. 
* See B. Landsberger, Fauna 107-8. 


* This confirms the opinion of Zimmern (ZDMG 58 199 n. 3) and Thureau-Dangin (RA 31 192) that the 
Akkadians use the cardinal for indicating the position of a day in a certain month. 
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SELECTED OCCURRENCES OF IDIOM (II) 
60” etc. 

The number for “60” appears always as Su-S1 regardless of case or gender of the 
thing counted. It can hardly be doubted that the word represents Akk. sussum which 
was still known to the Greeks as e@eaos.*7 Hence, it must be concluded that Su-&1 is 
the absolute state of that word. Theoretically it should be Sus, i.e., there should be 
a shwa at its end. The consistent spelling with only one internal § is perhaps due to the 
perpetuation of an Old Akkadian spelling that neglected doubled consonants. This in- 
terpretation is recommended by the fact that, if it is made, “60”’ agrees in its construc- 
tion with the other higher units. 

G-gI-IN 1 Su-S1, “sixty (units) uhinnu dates’ (acc.), TCL XVIII 88 26. 

4 Su-S1 pi-ti-il-ta-am, “four soss string”’ (ace.), YBC 10237 11. 

5 Su-SI IN.NU.DA, “five soss straw’’ (nom.), NBC 7883 30. 

9 Su-S1 47 pi-ri-ih-hu Sa YA-ZA-NU-UM.SAR, “nine soss (and) forty-seven bunches 
of the H.herb” (nom.), Or. Inst. 3528 (Stuneck 11) 13. 


The numbers in front of Su-St are nowhere spelled out. To judge from Ass. 523 (ed. 
Zimolong) III 72 ff., it is likely that the pronunciation was istén susSa, Sind Sussa, 
Salasta Susso, erbét SusSa, etc. 


**100” 

The customary notation ME is an abbreviation of meat, the absolute state of the 
Semitic word for “hundred.”” The phonetic spellings that occur vary between me-at 
(e.g., RFH** 3 passim; RFH 4 5 etc.; Riftin 134 11; 135 3) and me-a-at (TCL XI 
162 1, 6). 

Worthy of mention is a-na sa-la-a me-at-tim, “‘to three hundred”’ (without specifica- 
tion of that which is counted), ASduni-Erim (RA 8 65) I 18-19. 


“600” 
The spelling ni-ir, i.e., the vijpos mentioned by the Greeks,** does not occur in Old 


Babylonian texts. It is known to me only from vocabularies, the most important of 
which is Ass. 523 (ed. Zimolong); see there IV 13 ff. 


**1,000” 

The Akk. word for “thousand” is limum, its absolute state lim or dialectically limi.” 
The first, spelled li-im, appears VAT 7531 (MKT I 289 ff. = TMB 98-99) obv. 18; 
VS XVI 165 18. The second occurs apparently in the OB texts from Mari (see RA 35 
110 n. 1). See furthermore: 

Su-S1 li-mi um-ma-na, “an army of sixty thousand” (acc.), King of Kutha* obv. III 4. 


2 Su-S1 li-mi um-ma-na, “an army of a hundred and twenty thousand” (acc.), ibid. 
III 2. 


37 Delitzsch, ZAS 16 56 ff.; H. Zimmern, Berichte der Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 1901 49. 
38 Published by Th. J. Meek AJSL 33 (1917) 203 ff. 

3* See Delitzsch's article quoted in n. 37. 

4° The variation points to an original form *lim?um. 


«1 This text which was published by Scheil and included by P. Jensen in his Mythen und Epen (KB VI/1, 
there 298 ff.) now forms part of the Morgan Library Collection, where it bears the signature MLC 1364. 
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SELECTED OCCURRENCES OF IDIOM (III) 
A. WITH MEASURES OF LENGTH” 
ha-mi-is t-ba-na-tim, “five ‘fingers’ ”’ (acc.), TCL XVII 62 28, 31. 


For the reading ubén (status absolutus) note Ass. 523 (ed. Zimolong) IT 59 and line 3 
of the text published RA 23 33. 
a-ma-at pu-ta-am wu a-ma-at Su-up-lam, ‘“‘(one) cubit width and (one) cubit depth,” 
M (MCT 90) rev. 2. (For the omission of the initial number “1,” see also under 
““B. With Measures of Area,” below.) 


si-ta* a-ma-at, “two cubits,” TCL X 3 2. 


1 qd-na ... . 2 qd-na, “one rod .. . . 2 rods,’’** VS XVI 52 6-7. 
ha-am-si-it® qd-ni,* “five rods,’”” TCL X 3 1. 


For the reading subban for the measure that equals 10 rods see CT XXII 48 rev. 11. 


a-na §a-la-sa-a8-li(-i), ‘over (a distance of) three cords,” AO 8862 (MKT I ‘08 ff. = 
TMB 64 ff.) III 27, IV 4, 17.” 


a-na 1-en bér-Ta-a-AN, “over (a distance of) one mile,” Gilg. Y 107, 194. 
For the reading bér note the spelling be-er*® O 314 (RA 10 223) rev. 10. 


B. WITH MEASURES OF AREA*® 


The smallest unit, the “grain,’’ may be contained in the following passage, unless 
reference is made there to the volume-grain :*° 


ti-tey-et...., “(one) grain (and... .),"” MLC 1731 (see below, p. 204) 21, 25. 


(The omission of the initial numeral is noteworthy; for a similar case, see under 
A above.) 


er-bu-te,-et ...., “four grain .... ,” ibid. 29. 
se-bé-Se-er “seventeen grain,”’ ibid. 33. 


1 sar eglam, “one ‘bed’ field” (acc.), OE III 3 10. 
sa 4 SAR qa-aq-qd-ra-tim, “‘of the plot measuring four ‘bed,’ ’’” UMBS VII/1 104 13. 


3 iki eqlam'™, “‘three acres field’’ (acc.), HE 112 (Boyer pl. 5) 7. 
as-Sum 3 iki eqlim™, “concerning (the) three acres field,’”” TCL I 36 5. 


«2 Scale: 30 ubdn (“‘fingers’’) = 1 ammat (“‘cubit,”’ about 0.50 m.).—6 ammat = 1 gana (“rod"’).—10 qana = 
1 subbdn.—20 qana = 1 aila (“‘chain"’).—180 aila = 1 bér (‘“‘mile’’). 

«3 Jean's copy of the text shows some traces after the ta and before the a. But 4i-ta-a¢, as Lautner transliterates 
(Symbolae Koschaker 77 n. 7), is an impossible form. Perhaps an erasure? 

«4 gd-na is hardly a pseudo-ideogram (thus P. Kraus, MVAeG 36/1 3), but the regular absolutus of qaniim < 
*ganaum. 

* One would expect haméat. 

“* If this is an absolutus, it might be absolute plural. This tablet presents so many difficulties that one should 
like to have it collated. 

‘’ For the contraction see Sachs, p. 205, n. 5, in this issue. 

«8 Thureau-Dangin's restoration be-er|-rum] is unjustified. After the ir there is no space whatever for another 
sign. 

‘* Scale: 180 Ss (i.e., probably uftet [see Sachs, pp. 206 f. in this issue], ‘‘grain'’) = 1 gin (i.e., Sigil, “shekel’’). 
—60 jigil = 1 sar (literally ‘‘flower-bed,"’ about 36m.*).—100 sar = 1 iki (“‘acre’’).—5 iki = 1 ebel (literally 
“rope’’).—3 ebel = 1 bur. 


*° See Sachs, p. 208, in this issue. *% up is an abbreviation for uffet; see Sachs, p. 205, n. 6. 
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For the reading iki® see S-na i-ki-i, “two acres,” Ass. 523 (ed. Zimolong) II 42; 
i-ki in the Esagil tablet®* rev. 10. 
For the reading e-be-el of e3@ again Ass. 523 (ed. Zimolong) (II 1) bears testimony. 


6 bur eqlum”™, “six bur field” (nom.), OE III 26 6. 
5 bur eqlam'*" an-ni-a-am, “‘this field five bur in size’’ (acc.), OE III 44 11. 


The reading bu-t-ur for Akkadian is again attested by Ass. 523 (ed. Zimolong) (II 
69) ; see, furthermore, bu-ur Ist. A 20 ete. (MKT I 92) rev. VITb 18 and bu-ur BM 92693 
(CT XII 1 ff.) IIT 3. 


C. WITH MEASURES OF CAPACITY®* 


1 ga si-gi-um, “one qa &.”’ (nom.), VS XVI 22 36. 
5 qa Si-iq-qd-am, “five qa §.” (ace.), YBT II 144 6. 


Testimony for the reading ga is afforded by the history of the qa sign. Originally 
ideogram for Sum. sila, it acquired the phonetic value ga by its constant use in 
the number idiom. There ga, the absolute state of giim, the Akk. equivalent of sila, 
was required. 


Sitta sat Se-a-am, “‘two seah grain,’”’ Sippar 243 (RA 11 77) 11. 
erbé sat Se-a-am, “four seah grain,’’ ibid. 8. 
sittd sat ta-ba-tim, “‘two seah salt,”” YBT IT 144 7. 


For the readings note sit-ti* sa-a-at Yale Syll. (YBT 1 53) 274; er-bé sa-a-at ibid. 277; 
hamis* sa-a-at ibid. 279. 
10 kur Se-a-am dam-qd-am, “‘ten kor of good grain’”’ (ace.), TCL XVII 32 9-10. 
45 kur Seam na-ah-lam, “forty-five kor of sifted grain’’ (acc.), TCL XI 149 18. 
20 kur seum“", “twenty kor of grain” (nom.), TCL XVIII 110 22. 


D. WITH WEIGHTS” 


7% <Siqgil> 15 ti-te,-tim, “7} shekel (and) 15 ‘grain,’ ’’ BIN II 93 2. 
193 Sigil 15 u< -te,>-ti kaspum, “‘19} shekel (and) 15 ‘grain’ silver,’’ BIN II 93 7. 


10 Sigil kaspam sa-ar-pa-am dam-qd-am, “‘ten shekel of good refined silver’ (acc.), 
CT XXIX 31-32 26. 
sa 15 Sigil kaspim™, “‘of fifteen shekel silver,’’ UMBS VII/1 4 24. 


s: Our sources give the Sumerian reading of gAn as iku. However, the final u of this value is almost cer- 
tainly of the same kind as thatin anu or sangu besides which anSe and sanga also exist. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the genuine Sumerian form was iki, that it was taken over into Akkadian as 
*ikium, which appears in OB as ikiim; iki, then, is the correct form of the absolute state. 


5? The last edition is found in TCL VI as No. 32; the most recent commentary is that of Weissbach in Das 
Hauptheiligtum des Marduk in Babylon (WVDOG 59) (pp. 49 ff.). 

54 Scale: 180 Se (i.e., probably uffet [see n. 49], ‘‘grain’’) = 1 gin (i.e., Sigil, ‘‘shekel’’)—60 Sigil = 1 ga (qim 
is a vessel of about 1 liter capacity) —10 ga = 1 sit (ie., the seah of the Hebrews).—6 sdt = 1 massikte.— 
5 massikta = 1 kur (i.e., the kor of the Hebrews). 


% This is, of course, a late spelling in which the final vowel is without significance. In that period final vowels 
(unless they carried Schleifton) were no longer pronounced. 

% The Assur duplicate BM 108862 (CT XXXV 1 ff.) IV 31 exhibits the phonetic spelling ha-me-ei sa-a-ti 
instead. 


57 Scale: 180 Se (i.e., uftet, ‘‘grain’’; see n. 49) = 1 Sigil (ie., “‘shekel’’).—60 Sigil = 1 mana (ie., ‘‘mina,”’ 
about 500 gr. or 1 pound).—60 mana = 1 bilat (i.e., “‘load’’). 
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For the reading Sigil note hansa Si-qi-il Ass. 523 (ed. Zimolong) III 6; hanéga Si-gil®* 
BM 92693 (CT XII 1 ff.) IV 19. 
1 mana Sipatim dam-qd-ti, ‘one mina of good wool” (acc.), YBT II 100 17. 
15 mana sipatim si-na-ti, “these fifteen minas of wool” (acc.), VS XVI 189 28. 
bi-la-at a-ri bi-la-at zi-i, ‘‘a load of a. (and) a load of z.5*”’ (aec.), VS XVI 57 22-23. 


10 bilat 10 bilat st-si-na[-tum], “ten loads of u. (and) ten loads of s.5”” (acc.), 
VS XIII 18 4-5. 


II. ORDINAL NUMBERS 


FORM 
ad masc. mahriim fem. mahritum 
rebtim®? rebiitum 
(See n. 66) 


The underlying pattern from “3d”’ on is gatulum; the u is present in all forms where 
the second vowel remained unsyncopated.® 


CONSTRUCTION 


The syntax of ordinal numbers is very simple: they are adjectives and act in every 
respect like the other adjectives. It is a noteworthy phenomenon that with expressions 
denoting time the ordinal invariably precedes the noun. 

A remark concerning the alleged use of the cardinal is#én, “one,’”’ as an ordinal 
seems to be in order here. It is true that ist@n occurs as the first member of enumera- 
tions which continue with ordinals. This is the case from Old Babylonian times on; see, 
e.g., BM 13901 (MKT IIT 1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) IIT 9 ff., 19 ff.; Gilg. P 68-69; TCL XVII 
6 7 ff. This usage, however, does not make istén an ordinal. The statement in the 
Assyrische Grammatik of F. Delitzsch, § 129 of the first edition and § 172 of the second 
edition, is absolutely correct and adequate.* 

*s For this reading see B. Zimolong, Das sumerisch-assyrische Vokabular Ass. 523 p. 43 and (with a collation 
of Gadd’s) F. Thureau-Dangin, TMB p. 243. 

‘* Products of the date palm. 


* Contrast, with a different construction, VS VII 34 17-18: 5 bi-la-tim d-re-e i sf-si-na-tim, “five loads, 
(namely) u. and s."’ 


® Again I have refrained from reconstructing forms that do not actually occur. 


© The “umlaut” in this form is to be compared with that in lemun, gerub, etc., i.e., it is conditioned by the 
u/o of the second syllable, probably in combination with other circumstances. 


® Against I. J. Gelb (OIP X XVII pp. 60-61) I maintain the traditional view. The new material has made 
it clear that ordinals and fractions must be kept apart. 


“ This implies rejection of the classification adopted by both Neugebauer and Thureau-Dangin in their 
respective glossaries to the mathematical texts. 
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SELECTED OCCURRENCES 
“ist” 
i-na Sa-at-tim mah-ri-tim, “in the first year,’”” CH XIII 60. 


maéri™* mah-ru-tum, “the children from his first marriage,”” CH XIIIr 48. 
i-na gi-ir-ri ma-ah-ri-im, “on the first trip,”” VS XVI 136 12. 
“oq” 
Sa-nu-um wa-ar-hu-um, “the second month,”’ BIN VII 40 11. 
a-wa-tum sa-ni-tum, “the second affair,”” TCL XVII 59 6. 
[i-na Sa]-ni-i sa-al-Si-im, “for two and three times,’’ Leiden 956 (Bohl, Mededeelingen 
uit de Leidsche Verzameling ... . , 33-34). 
i-na Sa-ni-im us-mi-im, “on the second day,”’ RA 33 173 9. 


“3q” 

§a-al-Sa-am ar-ha-am, “‘a third month,”’ TCL I 49 8. 

i-na Sa-al-si-im us-mi-im, “on the third day,’”’ YBC 4597 16. 

i-na se-li-im Sa-al-Si-im, “‘at the third rib,”” YBT X 31 IV 28, 36. 

i-na Sa-lu-us-tim Sa-at-tim, “in the third year,’’ CT IV 24 18. 

mu-Su-um Sa-lu-us-ti ma-as-sa-ar-ti, “at nighttime® during the third vigil,” VS XVI 
186 7a. 

mi-it-har-tum Sa-lu-us-tum, “the third square,””’ BM 13901 (MKT III 1 ff. = TMB 
i ff.) III 21, 38. 

§a-lu-us-tam, “the third part (out of three)” (acc.), CH XVI 69. 

§a-lu-us-ta-Su-nu, “their third part”? (nom.), BIN VII 8 7. 


“4th” 
i-na re-bi-im us-mi-im, “on the fourth day,’”” NBC 5490 8-9. 
a-na re-bi-im us-mi-im, “within four days,” JRL 899 (Fish 46) 41-42. 
i-na se-li-im re-bi-im, “at the fourth rib,” YBT X 51 IV 38. 
mi-it-har-tum re-bu-tum, “the fourth square,” BM 13901 (MKT III 1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) 
III 22. 
i-na re-bu-tim sa-at-tim, “in the fourth year,’’ CH XIII 24, IIIr 64. 


“6th” 
ha-am-su, “the fifth,” AO 8862 (MKT I 108 ff. = TMB 54 ff.) III 39. 
i-na ha-mu-us-tim Sa-at-tim, “in the fifth year,’”” CH XVI 17-18. 

“6th” 
is-tu S-si-im warhim™, “from the sixth month,’’ CH XXIIIr 15. 


“7th” 
Probably sebiitum, but the evidence is not indubitable.® 


* This seems to be a remnant of the adverbial case in -um with a dependent genitive, for which see von 
Soden, ZA NF 7 92. 


*¢ Both se-bu-u and se-bu-tum appear in the Nineveh recension of the Gilgamesh epic (tablet 11 ll. 145 and 
228, respectively) and in all probability reflect an Old Babylonian form. The development from *sabu‘um to 
*sebu‘um and sebim seems again (cf. n. 61) conditioned by the u/o of the second syllable. It must remain un- 
certain for the present whether si/ebitum in the sequence (w)arhum, si/ebitum, sapattum (TCL I 50 23; CT VI 6 
obv. 20d [ef. 8S. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies 91 n. 1]) belongs here. So much is clear: si/ebitum, more fully 
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“8th” 
sa-am-na-am wa-ar-ha-am, “the eighth month,” BRM IV 2 VI 2.” 
i-na sa-am-ni-i e-bu-ri, ‘‘at the eighth harvest,” CT IV 36a 20. 


zi-it-ti_sa-am-ni-im, “the share of the eighth (brother),” Strassbourg 362 (MKT I 
239 ff. = TMB 82 ff.) obv. 9. 


i-na sa-mu-un-tim Sa-ti-im, “in the eighth year,’’ ASduni-Erim (RA 8 65) I 12-13. 


“12th” 
si-in-Sa-ri-am, “(during) the twelfth (month),”” TCL XVII 23 11. 


Ill. FRACTIONS 


A. Norma Set Basep on THE OTHER NUMERALS 


FORM 
Status Status 
Status Constructus Constructus 
Normalis before Noun before Suffix 
ba-su 
bamtum bamat bama(t)-zu 
mislum misil 
rabiat, rabat*® 
hamiSta-su? 
tisat”? 


si/ebiit Sattim (TCL I 115 4; 202 2; VS IX 191a 10, 13), is a festival celebrated at the aim sibit Sattim which falls 
in the warah sibat jattim; see UMBS VIII 183 24, 27, 43. This month (also TCL XVII 26 16) is obviously identi- 
cal with the warah si/ebati(m) (Fr 8 [BA 5 488] 7; VS LX 139 15; Waterman 9 rev. 5, 7). If it should prove true 
that the name has to do with the numeral “‘seven,"’ it can only represent the ordinal and not the fraction as H. 
and J. Lewy (HUCA 17 77) want it. However, the connection with ‘‘seven"’ is uncertain. One factor must be 
especially mentioned that counsels caution: there exist spellings with an initial 21 (VS VIII 36 5; CT XXXIII 
49a 6, 8). The sign 21 for si may appear normal enough; however, the word for ‘seven’ belongs to that class of 
words which employ the sign s1 even in Southern Old Babylonian, a dialect which expresses the sequence 
samekh + i invariably by 21. 


*’ The fact may be mentioned here that the month Arab-samni, the eighth month of the Neo-Babylonian 
calendar, is not attested by phonetic spellings in Old Babylonian texts. The name may not have existed then; 
cf. B. Landsberger, Der Kultische Kalender 86 and the Dilbat name Warad-kinani (VS VII 153 33; 183 I 13). 


*s The multiplicity of available words indicates an original difference in their specific meaning. The etymol- 
Ogy Suggests that miilum started out with the meaning “‘equal part.’’ The two other words may have had currency 
in various parts of the Akkadian-speaking area. 


** The normal state should be *rabiatum < *rabi‘atum. 


7° One would rather have expected *iaiiat < *Sadisat. One may try to explain the i in various ways: it might 
be conditioned by the accumulation of sibilants; it might also be due to the influence of the cardinal. 


” The construct leaves no doubt that the original form was *sabi‘atum. The vowel of the first syllable should 
coincide with that of the word for ‘“‘one-fourth.’’ Again influence of the sibilant or of the cardinal? 


” The i of the first syliable is once more against expectation. 
™ See below under the occurrences. 
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With the exception only of Salustum, all the forms that actually occur follow the 
pattern gatilatum. Thus the words for fractions are different as to origin from the ordi- 
nals. The exception, salustum, is easily explicable by the peculiar conditions that exist 
with the ordinal in that case. Originally salustum meant “the third part out of three, 
the last third’’; it is still often enough used in opposition to sittdn, “the (first) two parts 
(out of three).”” This meaning was gradually extended so as to denote finally “the 
third part generally.” 

The plural forms, fairly frequent, are by no means freely interchangeable with the 
singular forms, as has been asserted. Whenever they occur, invariably two or more 
parties or parts are involved."* 


CONSTRUCTION 


The words for fractions are nouns and are construed as such. 


SELECTED OCCURRENCES 
ba-a-su hepé, “halve it,’’ passim in mathematical texts. 


ba-am-ta-am, “one-half,’”’ BE VI/1 51 11. 

ba-ma-at x, “half of z,”” BE VI/1 51 12; VS IX 164 12;-TCL XVII 20 11; TCL XVIII 
86 42; YBT IIT 135 6, 8. 

ba-ma-az-zu, “its half,” OE III 53 9; YBC 8958 I 20, 21. 


mi-is-lam, “the one half,”” CH XIVr 5 ff.; 17 ff. 
mi-si-il Simi-su, “half of its value,” CH XV IIr 64; XVIIIr 93-94; XXIr 25. 
mislani, “equal parts,’’ CH XIII 49; VS VIII 62 11; G 27 6; Riftin 44 9. 


*1/3” 


§a-lu-us-tim, “(of) the third,’”’” BM 13901 (MKT III 1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) I 12. 

§a-lu-us-ti 1, “one-third of one” (acc.), ibid. I 11. 

§a-lu-us-ti ti-te,-tim, “one-third of an uttetum,’’ MLC 1731 (see below, p. 204) obv. 13. 

§a-lu-us-ta-su, “his third” (ace.), BE VI/1 53 7. 

a-na Sa-lu-us, “for one/two-thirds each,”” CH XIII 50; BE VI/1 53 5; VS VIII 114 9; 
VS IX 202 6 etc.” 


ra-bi-a-at mi-it-ha-ar-tim, “‘a quarter of the square’ (nom.), BM 13901 (MKT III 
1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) II 37. 
ra-bi-at ubanim, “one-fourth of a ‘finger’ ”” (gen.), BM 85210 (MKT I 219 ff. = TMB 
46 ff.) IV 12. 


™ Cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA 31 49 ff. 
7 The discussion of the plural misidna must be reserved for another article. 


7% The absolute a-na §a-lu-ui may belong to the feminine, just as sinni§ in sinnis zikar, ‘‘male and female,” 
serves as absolute of sinniitum, 
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ra-ba-al t-te,-tim, “one-fourth of an uttetum,”” MLC 1731 (see below, p. 204) 9; ef. 
ibid. 3, 10, 22, 35-36. 
ra-bi-a-tim, “the fourths” (acc.), Pa (MCT 98-99) obv. 4. 


1/5” 
hamistu-su, “one-fifth of it” (nom.), VAT 7535 (MKT I 303 ff. = TMB 93 ff.) obv. 3, 
4, rev. 3, 4.77 
hamistu-u, “one-fifth of it” (ace.), ibid. rev. 9. 
hamisti"-su, “one-fifth of it’”’ (aec.), ibid. obv. 6, 10, 12. 
a-na ha-am-sa-a-ti, “‘on (the rate of) fifths,” Riftin 3 5.78 


“1/6” 
si-Sa-at ti-te,-tim, “one-sixth of an uttetum,’’ MLC 1731 (see below, p. 204) 30; ef. 3, 21. 


7-bi-tim, “(of) one-seventh,”’ J (MCT 71 ff.) obv. 27. 


se-bi-a-at mi-it-har-tim, “‘one-seventh of the square” (nom.), BM 13901 (MKT III 
1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) III 30. 


se-bi-at se-bi-at ubdénim, “‘one-seventh of one-seventh of a ‘finger’”’ (nom.), (MKT I 
367 ff. = TMB 208) rev. 6. 


se-bi-q@-tim im-ti, “fell short by sevenths,” BM 13901 (MKT III 1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) 
II 12. 


se-bi-a-tim i-te-er, “surpassed by sevenths,”’ ibid. II 20. 


“1/8” 
sa-am-na-at Sa-lu-us-ti uttelim, “one-eighth of one-third of an utfetum,”” MLC 1731 
(see below, p. 204) 14; ef. 18, 26. 
“1/9” 
ti-Sa-at u-te,-tim, “one-ninth of an uttetum,”” MLC 1731 (see below, p. 204) 6. 


“1/10” 
es-re-tum, “‘tithe” (nom.), CT VI 40c 2.7° 
es-re-tim, “tithe” (acc.), BM 22447 (CT III 2 ff.) 65. 


4/13" 
sa-la-Se-ri-tim, “of the one-thirteenth,” VAT 8520 (MKT I 346 ff. = TMB 115 ff.) 
obv. 7, 9, 15, rev. 8, 10, 15. 
sa-la-se-ri-at na-ak-ma-ar-ti x, “‘one-thirteenth of the sum of zx,” ibid. obv. 4; ef. rev. 31. 
77? am unable to concede to Thureau-Dangin (TMB 231) that the spelling igi. 5 .g 41-ti-iu indicates a 


plural form. See von Soden, ZA NF 6 210 sub No. 16. The vowel in front of the suffix proves nothing; it simply 
represents a shwa. 


8 Cf. ana itti-iu (ed. Landsberger) 4 II 37. 


7? Plurale tantum (as in Old Assyrian). The alleged singular e-ii-ir (P. Kraus, MV AeG 36/1 132) is to be in- 
terpreted as the cardinal number “‘ten'’ (see above, p. 187). 
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B. Spectra, Worps ror THIRDS AND SIXTHS 


FORM 
Status Normalis Status Constructus 
(Sistim)*° Sisdt 
(parasrab)** 
OCCURRENCES 
“4/3” : 


si-sd-a-at ultetim, “one-third of an uttetum,”” VAT 7530 (MKT I 287 ff. = TMB 100- 
101) obv. 9; ef. obv. 13, 19, rev. 5. 

(si-su-u Assur text published RA 23 33 line 2). 

(si-in S-si-i Yale Syll. [YBT I 53] 312). 


“9/3” 
(Si-ni-pu Yale Syll. [YBT I 53] 311 with variant -ni-i-pi; see MAOG IX 1/2 118). 
sa-am-na-al Si-ne-pi-at uttetim, “one-eighth of two-thirds of an uttetum,’”” MLC 1731 
(see below, p. 204) 18, 26. 
Si-ne-pi-at uttetim, “two-thirds of an uttetum,” ibid. 17. 
[Si-n|i-ip-pa-a-at erin. ba, “two-thirds of the men,” AO 8862 (MKT I 10§ ff. = 
TMB 64 ff.) IV 20. 
si-ni-pa(-a)-at mi-it-har-tim, “two-thirds of the square” (nom.), BM 13901 (MKT 
III 1 ff. = TMB 1 ff.) IT 45, IV 18. 


seq /6”” 
Su-du-us ma-ne-e, “one-sixth of a mina,’”’ BIN VII 220 8.* 


2/6” 
(fu-us-Sa-an. Yale Syll. [YBT I 53] 307 with variant su-sa-na in the duplicates; see 
MAOG IX 1/2 118). 
“5 ‘6” 
(pa-ra-as-rab Yale Syll. [YBT I 53] 317 according to the duplicates; see MAOG IX 
1/2 118). 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


8%« The etymology is unknown to me; however, it does not give the impression of being Sumerian in origin. 
The construct shares with sinépim the peculiarity that it has the appearance of a feminine. 

" Although the middle i/é causes a certain amount of difficulty, it seems to me that dini/épiim is of Semitic 
origin, and that Sumerian §anabi is borrowed from Akkadian. The first component is doubtless the abso- 
lute obliquus siné. That the second component is the Semitic word for ‘‘mouth"’ (Old Babylonian pum, acc. piam) 
is not certain, but in view of the Egyptian parallel (K. Sethe, Von Zahlen und Zahiworten bei den alten Agyptern 
91 ff.) quite likely. The Hebrew pi-sanayim gives the same elements in reversed order. It will appear that I con- 
sider the Hebrew idiom as genuinely Semitic, i.e., that I do not share the views of E. A. Speiser expressed 
BASOR 77 18 ff. 

82 The construct judus proves that juésum is not identical with the homonymous word for “‘sixty,"’ the abso- 
lute state (and one can safely assume also the construct state) of which is susie (see above, p. 194). The word for 
the fraction ‘‘one-sixth,"’ then, is of Semitic origin. Since its form tallies with the genuine Semitic formation 
qutlu denoting fractions (C. Brockelmann, Grundriss I 491) and since it is isolated in Akkadian, the chances are 
that it was indeed inherited from Primitive Semitic. This implies that Sumerian §u8, “‘one-sixth’’ (A. Poebel, 
Sum. Gramm. § 336), is borrowed from Akkadian. 

83 This is evidently the dual of the preceding. Again Sumerian SuSSana (Poebel, ibid.) must be bor- 
rowed. 

84 Akk. parasrab, attested only in younger texts, but doubtless old, is again good Akkadian. Everybody seems 
to agree that its basic meaning is ‘‘the great fraction,’’ although the syntax involved is not entirely clear. 

% Why the writer does not use ‘‘ten shekels’’ I am unable to say. 
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NOTES ON FRACTIONAL EXPRESSIONS IN OLD BABYLONIAN 
MATHEMATICAL TEXTS! 


A. SACHS 

I 
liminary transcription. Goetze, whose in- 
terest in the text lay in the phonetic 
spellings of the numerals, was kind enough 


HE point of departure for this paper 
is an Old Babylonian tablet, MLC 
1731 (on deposit at Yale Univer- 


sity), which was brought to my attention 
by Dr. A. Goetze in the form of a pre- 


to agree to collaborate on a joint article, 
to which he was to contribute a linguistic 


1The following abbreviations are used in this KU 6 P. Koscnaxer and A. Unonap, Ham- 
paper: murabi's Gesetz, Vol. 6 (Leipzig, 1923). 
Abteilung der Preuasi- ental Series, Vol. 29 [New Haven, 1945)). 
Staatemuseen zu Berlin, Part 1 Mém.sec.4 P. Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques, 
QfVAG 35,2[1931)). 1 Publiées par J.-L. Heiberg, Vol. 4 (Tou- 
| AH R. C. Tuompson, The Assyrian Herbal louse and Paris, 1920). 
a (London, 1934). a0 MGM J. L. Herserc, Mathematici Graeci Mi- 
731 AJSL American Journal of Semitic Languages nores (Det Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selskab 
and Literatures. 

Ao Poste. Meddelelser, Vol. 13 No. 

AV J. N. Strrassmaren, Alphabetisches Ver- wich Pap.3 J. G. Winter (ed.), Papyri in the 

a zeichniss der assyrischen und akkadischen University of Michigan Collection. Mis- 
Worter .... (Leipzig, 1886). cellaneous Papyri (Michigan Papyri, Vol. 

BAG A. Unenap, Babylonisch-assyrische Gram- 3 =Univ. of Mich. Studies, Humanistic 
KT matik (2d ed.; Miinchen, 1926). Series, Vol. 40 [1936]). 

BDHP L. Waterman, “Business Documents of MKT 1-3 O. Nevorsaver, Mathematische Keil- 

the Hammurabi Period," AJSL 29 schrift-Texte (Quellen und Studien zur 
(2918), 145-306. Geschichte der Mathematik, Astronomie 
BGL K. Voast, Beitrage zur griechischen Logi- und Physik, Abt. A, Vol. 3, Parts 1-3 
stik (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen [Berlin, 1935-37]). 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Math- wo Morgan Library Collection, now on de- 
f naturwiss. Abt., 1936, pp. 357-472). posit at Yale University. 
ah BIN 2 J. B. Nes and C. E. KEIsER, Historical, WYyaG Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyp- 
Religious and Economic Texts and An- tischen Gesellschaft. 
tiquities (Babylonian Inscriptions in the NOBT — Newell Collection of Babylonian Tablets, 
Collection of James B. Nies, Vol. 2 [New Yale University. 
Haven, 1920)). PMA J. Battiet, Le Papyrus mathématique 
IX BM British Museum. d’Akhmtm (M6moires publiés par les 
BRM 2 A. T. Cray, Legal Documents from Erech membres de la Mission Archéologique 
Dated in the Seleucid Era (312-65 B.C). Francaise au Caire, Vol. 9, Part 1 [Paris, 
(Babylonian Records in the Library of 1892}). 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Vol. 2 [New York, RA Revue d’ Asayriologie et d’archéologie ori- 
rigin. 1913)). entale. 

BRVU O. Kricxmann, Babylonische Rechts- und SL A. Derwent, Sumerisches Lexikon, Vols. 
smitic Verwaltungs-Urkunden aus der Zeit Ale- 1-3 (Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici 
abso- wanders und der Diadochen (Dissertation [Rome, 1934-37]}). 
piam) Berlin, 1931). TCL 13. G. Conrtenav, Contrats néo-babyloniens. 
yptern DJ J. Oprert and J. Ménant, Documents II. Achéménides et Séleucides (Musée du 
— juridiques de l'Assyrie et de la Chaldée Louvre, Département des antiquités ori- 

" (Paris, 1872). entales, Textes cunéiformes, Vol. 13 

gbeo- GAA K. Die Grundlagen der dgyptischen {1929)}). 
wd for Arithmetik in ihrem Zusammenhang mit TMB F. Tuureavu-Danoin, Tezrtes mathé- 
nation der 2:n-Tabelle des Papyrus Rhind matiques babyloniens (Leiden, 1938). 
es are (Miinchen, 1929). VAT Vorderasiatische Abteilung, Tontafeln, 
‘oebel, GAB O. Neveesaver, Die Grundlagen der Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 

dgyptischen Bruchrechnung (Berlin, 1926). VGAMW 0O. Neveesaver, Vorlesungen tber Ge- 
e bor- GEM 1 J. Troprxe, Geschichte der Elementar- schichte der antiken mathematischen Wis- 

Mathematik, Vol. 1 (3d ed.; Berlin, 1930). senschaften. I. Vorgriechische Mathematik 
eooms Her. J. L. Herpera, Heronis Alerandrini opera (Berlin, 1934). 
: quae supersunt omnia, Vol. 4 (Leipzig: VS 15 O. Scnuroeper, Kontrakte der Seleukiden- 


Teubner, 1912). 
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analysis of the numbers. His extensive 
control. of Old Babylonian texts, how- 
ever, inevitably led to a contribution of 
such proportions and of such general 
interest that we mutually agreed that it 
ought to be published independently.* 
The accompanying hand-copy of the 
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tablet (Fig. 1, see also Plate VI), origi- 
nally prepared by Goetze for our joint 
paper, appears here with his generous per- 
mission.* 

Paleography and language indicate 
that MLC 1731 was written in the Old 
Babylonian period (ca. 1700 B.c.). 


MLC 1731 


Rev. 
20 


30 


Fra. 1 


denkmiiler der Kénigl. Museen zu Berlin, 
Vol. 15 (1916)). 


VS 16 O. Scuroeper, Altbabylonische Briefe 
(Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmiler der 
Kénigl. Museen zu Berlin, Vol. 16 [1917]). 
YBC Yale Babylonian Collection. 


2 See pp. 185-202 ff. of this issue. 


* The Director of the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
through the Curator of the Yale Babylonian Collec- 
tion, has kindly granted permission to publish the 
tablet. I wish to thank Dr. F. J. Stephens, Curator of 
the Yale Babylonian Collection, for allowing me to 
quote from several unpublished tablets in the Newell 
Collection of Babylonian Tablets at Yale University. 
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BaBYLONIAN MATHEMATICAL TEXTS 


The following is a transcription of the 


OBVERSE 


3 50 ra-ba-at ti-{e tim 
420 

56,40 

6 213,20 ti-ka-at -tim 
725 

815 

*6,15 ra-ba-al ti-te,-tim 

© ra-ba-at ra-ba-at ti-te,-tim 
30 

12 154 

7,30 Sa-lu-ud-ti ti-te.-tim 
sa-am-na-at Sa-lu-us-ti 20 
45 


LOWER EDGE 
16 20 
17 15 Bi-ne-pi-at 20 
'8 sa-am-na-at Si-ne-pi-at 


REVERSE 
19 50 
20 25 
*t 20,50 wi-fe,-et Si-Sa-al 
32 ra-ba-at 20 
23 1 
a 35 
35 w-(e,-et Si-ne-pi-at 20 
sa-am-na-at Si-ne-pi-at 20 
27140 
28 50 
23,20 er-bu-le,-e® 


‘ The traces of the erasure at the end of this line 
indicate that the scribe first wrote 7,30... . and then 
discovered that the signs should go at the beginning 
of the next line. 


* A prodding query by Dr. Goetze while the writ- 
ing er-bu-tes-et (reflecting a pronunciation in 
our text was still fresh in my mind has led to a plausible 
explanation of a disputed phrase in a published Old 
Babylonian mathematical text. In AO 8862, first pub- 
lished by F. Thureau-Dangin (RA 29 [1932], 1 ff.), 
the expression a-na aé-li(-i) occurs three times 
(III 27, IV 4, and IV 17). From the very beginning, 
Thureau-Dangin (ibid., p. 7, n. 1) insisted on “three”’ 
as the translation of the number in this phrase. When 
pressed by Neugebauer for his reasons, he outlined 
them in a letter, an abstract of which was published 
by Neugebauer, MKT 1. p. 120, n. 20. These reasons 


3° Si-Sa-at ti-te,-tim 
3,10 

2 1,50 

53 548,20 se-bé-Se-er uT® 


UPPER EDGE 
34 20 ra-* 
ba-at Sa-lu-ud-ti ,-tim 


II 


From the metrological and mathe- 
matical points of view, this small Old 
Babylonian tablet is noteworthy because 
it raises more problems than it answers. 
Our present inability to offer definitive 
solutions for some of these puzzles is by 


failed to satisfy Neugebauer, who translated ‘‘thirty"’ 
because of a purely linguistic reason, namely, the fina! 
vowel of ia-la-Sa. The mathematical contexts were 
of no help in reaching a final decision, since this par- 
ticular numerical element was not subjected to mathe- 
matical operations in the working-out of the prob- 
lems; in other words, it was of no significance from 
the mathematical point of view. The situation changed 
when Neugebauer found a mathematical problem in a 
contemporaneous Yale text (MKT 1, p. 507) in 
which, just as in AO 8862, one man was supposed to 
carry nine sixties (Su-si) of bricks—but this time the 
distance was expressed as 30 car. Since 1 ailu = 10 
Gar, Neugebauer suggested that “thirty aila’’ in 
AO 8862 was due to a wrong interpretation by the 
scribe of an original e-na 30, which, as the new Yale 
text showed, should have been interpreted as 30 car. 
It is now possible to offer a less drastic solution which 
avoids an emendation and at the same time eliminates 
the apparent linguistic difficulty. We ought to read 
ja-la-ia-ai-li(-i), analyze it as saldéaali for 
and translate “‘three aila"’ (the metrological equiva- 
lent of 30 car). Support for this analysis is found in 
such writings as ‘i-ma-sii-mi (reading suggested by 
H. Waschow for the second word in 1. 48 of BM 85194 
rev. II, edited MKT 1, p. 148; cf. MKT 3, p. 53) for 
ki magi imi, “how many days,"’ and er-bu-fe:-et for 
erbe uttet in |. 29 of our present text. The latter writing 
is especially illuminating because it too is a combina- 
tion of a number and a measure. 


*It is difficult to account for the sign ur after 
se-bé-e-er. Perhaps it ought to be read u/ and con- 
sidered an abbreviation for uffet in spite of the fact 
that the first sign of this word is consistently spelled 
with d-, not uf-, elsewhere in the tablet. 


? For other rare occurrences of the writing « in- 
stead of a, “and,"’ in Old Babylonian texts, see P. 
Kraus, AB 1, p. 24, discussion of 1. 8. Cf. also bu-de-da & 
ywa-ar-ka-ti-éa in 1. 2 of the inner tablet published by 
Waterman, BDHP., p. 172, No. 22, for which the 
envelope (ibid., p. 173) has bu-se-e-da-a u ya-ar-ka-ti-sa. 

* The need for room seems to have been the reason 
for the distribution of the syllables of one word over 
two lines. 
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no means due to anything complex in the 
nature of the problems themselves. In 
fact, as we shall see, the mathematical 
structure of the contents is so simple that 
if the tablet was not written by a student 
who was still at the elementary stages of 
his mathematical training, it could easily 
have been understood by one. The diffi- 
culties stem mainly from the fact that the 
text confronts us with matters which are 
difficult for us to handle adequately be- 
cause of the lack of similar material. 
The tablet contains nine examples, here- 
after referred to as Nos. 1-9, which are 
separated from one another by horizontal 


TABLE 1 


2 


8 


5 
6: 

15 

15 

20 

25 

35 

50 

50 


lines. Each example consists of four ele- 
ments: a number in the first line, another 
number in the second line, a third number 
in the third line, and a phrase in Babylo- 
nian. The three numbers are expressed 
in the sexagesimal notation. 

Fortunately, the numerical relations 
contained in these examples are simple. If 
we call the first number z, and the second 
y, then the third is the product zy. The 
z’s and y’s rise in value with each new 
example (except No. 4, where y has the 
same value as in No. 3), but the increase 
is not regular. All z’s and y’s are divisible 
by 5. 

Table 1 lists the numerical values con- 
tained in the nine examples, the sexagesi- 
mal order of magnitude being arbitrary. 

We now examine the Babylonian 


phrases which occur in each example 
after ry. 

No. 1: xy = 50. Translation of the 
Babylonian phrase: “one-sixth of one- 
fourth of an uttetum.’”’ It can be said at 
once that the Babylonian phrase in this 
example as well as in Nos. 2, 3, and 8 
can be shown to represent the value zy if 


we simply substitute 20,0 for “‘uttetum” . 


in each case. The same coefficient, 20,0, 
also occurs in the remaining examples 
(Nos. 4-7 and 9), where we find the 
number-sign 20 written instead of uttetum 
for reasons which are far from clear, since 
the word uttetum itself also occurs in four 
of these five examples (Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 
9).° In the present example, 


ry = 50 = § 20,0 = 20,0. 


No. 2: ry = 2,13;20. Translation of 
the Babylonian phrase: “‘one-ninth of 
an ultetum.”’ Indeed, 


2,13;20 = 20,0. 


No. 3: zy = 6,15, “one-fourth of an 
uttetum, and one-fourth of one-fourth of 
an uttetum.’’ Indeed, 


6,15 = }- 20.0 +3-3- 200 
= 20,0. 


* Some of the writings (e.g., in 1. 22) of the number- 
sign ‘20°’ instead of uttetum look so much more like 
two diagonal wedges than two corner wedges that the 
possibility occurred independently to Dr. Goetze 
and me that the sign should be read min, ‘‘two, the 
same, ditto."’ Although it must be admitted that the 
translation ‘‘the same’ would work in all cases—e¢., 
the Babylonian phrase in No. 4 would mean “‘one- 
third of an uttetum, and one-eighth of one-third of the 
same (unit, ie., uftetum)’’—there are arguments 
which make the reading ‘‘20"" more plausible. In the 
first place, confidence in the significance of paleo- 
graphical impressions of this sort vanishes when one 
contrasts the perfect alignment of the corner wedges 
in li. 19-21 with the situation in ll. 27-29, where the 
corner wedges do not slant uniformly; the writing 
of the last two wedges of ‘‘1,23,20"’ in 1. 29 is particu- 
larly instructive. In the second place, a sampling of 
published Old Babylonian texts failed to turn up any 
examples of min written with diagonal instead of 
vertical wedges; this argument is admittedly weak, 
however, since it does not rest on an exhaustive study 
of the extant material. In the third place, it is ines 
capable, whether we read min or 20, that the signifi- 
cant numerical value of whatever we may read is 20. 
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No. 4: zy = 7,30, “one-third of an 
ultetum, and one-eighth of one-third of 
20,0.”" Indeed, 
7,30 = 4 - 20,0 20,0 
= 20,0 = 3 - 20,0. 
No. 5: zy = 15,0, “two-thirds of 20,0, 


and one-eighth of two-thirds of [2}0,0.” 
Indeed, 


15,0 = 20,0 + } - 20,0 
= 2- 20,0. 

No. 6: ry = 20,50, “an uttetum, and 
one-sixth of one-fourth of 20,0.”’ Indeed, 
20,50 = 20,0 + 20,0 
= 20,0. 
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TABLE 2 


Ill 
Because of the relation 
1 uttetum = 20,0, 


where the choice of the sexagesimal order 
of magnitude is admittedly arbitrary, 
there is a priori a very strong temptation 
to suggest the possibility that ultetum 
is the reading for Se, the smallest metro- 
logical unit of the Old Babylonian meas- 
ures of area, volume, capacity, and weight. 
In all these systems the relation 
1 Se = 0;0,20 gin = gin 


holds. Metrologically, the number 20 
occurs only in the Se:gin relation. The 
common relation between gin and Se in 
these four metrological systems in the Old 
Babylonian period is clearly illustrated by 


Weight 


Area or Volume 


Capacity 


1 ma-na = 60 gin 
1 gin = 180 Se 
1 Se= gin 


1 sar =60 gin 
1 gin = 180 Se 
1 Se= gin 


1 sila =60 gin 
1 gin = 180 Se 
1 Se= gin 


No. 7: ry = 35,0, “an uttetum, two- 
thirds of 20,0, and one-eighth of two- 
thirds of 20,0.”" Indeed, 


35,0 = 20,0 + 200 
= 1}3 - 20,0 = 1} - 20,0. 
No. 8: zy = 1,23,20, “four uttetum’s 
and one-sixth of an uttetum.”’ Indeed, 
1,23,20 = 4 + 20,0 + 3 + 20,0 
= 4} - 20,0. 
No. 9: zy = 5,48,20, “seventeen ut- 


(tetum’s)," one-third of 20,0, and one- 
fourth of one-third of an uttetum.’’ Indeed, 


5,48,20 = 17 20,0 + } 20,0 + } + 20,0 
= 20,0. 


© For the philological difficulty at this point, see 
n 5. 


the mere juxtaposition of the three lowest 
measures in each system (Table 2). The 
two lowest measures (gin and Se) in the 
systems of area, volume, and capacity 
were taken over from the weight system, 
where gin and Se are at home. It is natural 
to assume, in view of the borrowing of 
gin and Se as Sumerograms and with their 
numerical relation from the weight sys- 
tem, that the Babylonian readings for 
gin and Se were also taken over into the 
area, volume, and capacity systems. In 
the case of gin, we know that the Baby- 
lonian word was siglum (“‘shekel’’). In the 
case of Se, it has been assumed that the 
Babylonian reading was seum. The nu- 
merical relations contained in our present 
text in themselves make it highly prob- 
able that uftetum was the Babylonian 
reading for the metrological unit Se. 
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In order to prove beyond doubt that 
uttetum was the Old Babylonian reading 
for Se (the metrological unit), one must 
have a text which spells out uftetum 
within a metrological context at a point 
where we would expect to find the lowest 
metrological unit (Se) in any of the four 
systems. This is precisely the condition 
which is satisfied by an Old Babylonian 
economic text, BIN 2, No. 93 (translated 
KU 6, No. 1865). Here we find four sepa- 
rate items given: 10 gin silver, 73" 
15 t-te,-tim, 1 gin silver, and 1 gin silver; 
the sum is given as 193 gin 15 <-te,>-ti® 
silver. The use of t-te,-tim to indicate the 
metrological unit of weight below the gin 
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present text cannot be made at the mo- 
ment because the metrological units of 
the z’s and y’s are not specified. Offhand, 
the area system seems the most likely 
candidate. Table 3 shows the small di- 
mensions of the length and width of a 
rectangle which would have to be assumed 
on the hypothesis that areas are involved.'* 

Even before the reading uttetum for 
the metrological Se was confirmed, it was 
clear from our present text that it would 
fit in well with this identification that the 
highest number of uftetum’s, 17;'5 in 
No. 9, would represent less than ,'5 gin, 
which is itself considerably less than the 
smallest fraction of the gin which was con- 


TABLE 3 


z 


1 Su-si=0;0,10 Gar 
2 Su-si=06;0,20 Gar 
2} Su-si=0;0,25 car 
3 Su-si=0;0,30 Gar | 1 
44 Su-si=0;0,45 Gar 
5 Su-si=0;0,50 Gar 
6 Su-si=0;1 
=0;1,40 Gar 
| 9 Su-si=0;3,10 car 


Su-si=0;0,5 Gar 
Su-si=0;0,6,40 Gar 


Su-si=0;0,15 Gar 
Su-si=0;0,15 
2 Su-si=0;0,20 Gar 
23 Su-si=0;0,25 Gar 

34 Su-si=0;0,35 Gar 

5 Su-si=0;0,50 Gar 
} kdS 1 Su-si=0;1,50 Gar 


—precisely where hundreds of other Old 
Babylonian texts merely give Se—is con- 
clusive evidence that uttetum is the Old 
Babylonian reading for Se. Accordingly, it 
is safe to say that uttetum is also the read- 
ing for Sein the three other metrological 
systems (area, volume, and capacity).'® 


The decision as to which of the four 
metrological systems is involved in our 


Collation by Goetze confirms the fraction as 
copied. Since the fraction given in the sum is §, it is 
obvious that a scribal error must be assumed in one of 
the two places. 

tt Goetze’s collation reveals that -ti, not -tim, is 
to be read here. 

13 The vocabularies give only Se-sar, not Se, as the 
Sumerogram for uffetum; cf. Deimel, SL, 367, 62. The 
latest translation of uttetum, by F. Thureau-Dangin, 
TMB, p. 42, n. 2, is “‘barley.'’ To the literature cited 
there by Thureau-Dangin and previously in RA 32 
(1935), 10, n. 3, add R. C. Thompson, AH, p. 205. A 
reinvestigation of the various words used for different 


sidered a standard metrological entity." 
It must even now be admitted as strange, 
however, that our text takes no notice of 
the 4 Se, the recognition of which as a 


kinds of grain in different areas and periods in the 
cuneiform world is much needed. If uftetum is barley, 
what is je’um or Se? Why is se?um (or Se) so common 
in Old Babylonian, uttetum so rare? Why does uttetum 
(Sumerogram: Se-nar) occur so frequently in New 
Babylonian? 

'* The following relations hold for the Old Baby- 
lonian period: 30 Su-si (‘‘finger[-breadth]") = 1 kis 
(“ecubit’’); 12 kQXS = 1 car. The basic area unit is the 
sar. which is defined as 1 car - 1 Gar, and is equal 
60 area-gin. 

18 It is important to remember that in Babylonian 
metrology, the choice of the fractions of a measure 
which are considered to be standard intermediate 
measures depends on the particular unit. An illustra 
tion of this is the fact that the only recognized frac- 
tion of the car (a measure of length equal to 12 
cubits in the Old Babylonian period) is }. One never 
finds “‘1} car” for “1 Gar and 4 cubits,”’ or “{ Gar” 
for *‘} Gar and 2 cubits’’; cf. MCT, pp. 9f. 
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and the extensive literature cited in both monographs. 


standard metrological entity seems to be 
firmly assured by other tablets.” 


IV 


At first glance, the presentation of the 
fractions in the Babylonian phrases in 
our text offers fewer points of contact 
with the extant Babylonian mathematical 
texts than with Egyptian mathematics 
or the lower levels of Greek logistic. 

The situation is simplest in the case 
of Egyptian mathematics.'? Here the 
only fractions which occur are submulti- 
ples (1/n, where n is an integer), except 
for the special fractions ? and 3, the latter 
of which had already fallen into disuse 
at an early period. For reasons which are 
of no interest here, the expression of 2/n 
as 1/n + 1/n was avoided; thus, ? could 
not be represented as } + } but had to be 
expressed as the sum of two different sub- 
multiples, in this case } + ,. With the 
aid of a special table (the extant examples 
of which, except for unimportant devia- 
tions, are uniform) for 2/n, where n is 
odd, all non-submultiple fractions were 
expressed as the sum of a number of 
different submultiples. For example, the 
special table gives ? as } + i; by dou- 
bling, the expression 3} + yy + yy for 4 is 
determined because the same special 
table gives ;'5 + y4y as the conversion of 
ys. For our comparative purposes, two 
facts are of significance: submultiples, 
except for the special fraction }, are the 
only fractions for which there existed a 
notation and with which operations could 
be carried out in Egyptian mathematics; 
and, secondly, the sum of submultiples 
by which any non-submultiple fraction 

‘* For examples from Old Babylonian mathemati- 
cal texts, see n. 24. It should be noted, however, that 
the standard Old Babylonian metrological texts, 
though they begin the measures of weight with } Se, 


Start with much larger quantities in the measures of 
capacity or area. 


"For details concerning fractions in Egyptian 
mathematics, see Neugebener, GAB; Vogel, GAA; 
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was to be expressed was determined by the 
use of a standard auxiliary table. 

In Greek logistic, i.e., that section of 
Greek mathematics which deals with the 
techniques of calculation, the situation is 
similar. Asin Egyptian mathematics, only 
submultiples, except for 3, are used,'* and 
non-submultiple fractions are expressed as 
the sum of different submultiples. The pre- 
served conversion tables do not always 
agree in detail, but it is obvious here too 
that, for all people who employed a given 
table, the series of submultiples used in 
expressing any given non-submultiple 
fraction would be uniform. 

The use of the sexagesimal number 
system with positional notation at once 
placed the Babylonians in a position to 
operate in precisely the same way with 
sexagesimal fractions as with sexagesi- 
mal integers. This tremendous advantage 
over other number systems of antiquity 
was, in the case of fractions, partly 
counterbalanced by the existence of 
irregular numbers, i.e., numbers like 7 
or 11, the reciprocals of which cannot 
be expressed as finite sexagesimal frac- 
tions. We must therefore distinguish 
between two types of submultiples: (1) 
“regular submultiples,”’ which are frac- 
tions 1/n that are equivalent to finite 
sexagesimal expressions, e.g., } = 0;10 or 
4 = 0;7,30; and (2) “irregular submulti- 
ples,”’ which are fractions 1/n not equiva- 
lent to finite sexagesimal expressions, 
e.g., 4+ = 0;8,34,17,8,34,17,...., with 
8,34,17 repeated indefinitely. A discussion 
of the techniques found in Babylonian 
mathematical texts for handling recipro- 
eals of irregular numbers will be found 
in the last paragraph of this section (p. 


18 By the third century s.c., a notation for general 
fractions similar to our own had been invented and 
was used in certain circles, but this development had 
little appreciable effect on the lower levels of Greek 
logistic. Conversions to sums of submultiples were 
still made well into the Byzantine period. The most 
recent discussion of fractions in Greek logistic is by 
K. Vogel, BGL, pp. 406 ff.; cf. also Tropfke, GEM 1, 
pp. 152-55. 
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212) and in note 24. At the moment, 
however, our main interest is the fraction. 
in general in Babylonian mathematics. 
As in Egyptian mathematics and Greek 
logistic, the only fractions which can be 
expressed non-sexagesimally in Babyloni- 
an mathematics are submultiples, except 
for the special fractions ? and 3, both of 
which we will henceforth, for convenience, 
count among the submultiples without 
further ado. The conversion of regular 
submultiples to sexagesimal expressions 
was not difficult because there existed 
standard reciprocal tables for a selected 


TABLE 4 
Fraction 
‘ Expressed Given 
Fraction Babylonian Example 
mally* 
0;2,30 3+} Nos. and 6 
0;18,45 | 343-3 | No.3 
Jy. ...-| 0525 | No.9 
0;6,40 No. 2 
0;22,30 | | No.4 
0;10 } No.8 
0;45 Nos. 5 and 7 


* The factor 20,0 found in the text itself has here 
been removed since it is a metrological coefficient. 
group of regular numbers and because 
techniques had been developed within 
the framework of Babylonian mathe- 
matics for finding the sexagesimal values 
of other regular submultiples. The ex- 
tant material is too scanty, however, for 
us to be able to describe in detail how the 
Babylonians met the opposite problem of 
converting sexagesimal fractions to a 
sum of non-sexagesimal submultiples. 
The problem, posed in the form of an 
example, is how the Babylonian, when 
confronted with the task of converting 
0;45 to an expression containing sub- 
multiples, made the choice, say, between 
% + yy and 4 + }. The main reason for 
the extreme rareness of the occurrences of 
conversions of this sort in published Baby- 
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lonian mathematical texts is clear. The 
lowest unit in any of the common metro- 
logical systems is so small that there was 
little chance in practice to reach any 
fraction (and still less, a complicated 
fraction) of the smallest unit in those 
mathematical problems which required a 
metrological answer. The measures of 
weight are a good illustration of this: the 
talent (gi) weighs about 60 pounds; the 
mina (ma-na), about 1 pound; the shekel 
(gin), about ,45 of a pound; and the 
smallest unit, the barleycorn (Se), about 
1/(60 - 180) = 1/10800 of a pound. The 
same holds, mutatis mutandis, for the 
other standard dimensional systems: area, 
volume, and capacity. In the few cases in 
the extant mathematical texts where a 
fraction of the lowest metrological unit is 
reached in the answer, the fraction is 
almost never anything except a simple 
submultiple like 4 or }. In the case of 
mathematical problems which required 
nothing more than a dimensionless, purely 
numerical answer, the extant texts stop 
when they reach the final sexagesimal 
value even if it contains a sexagesimal 
fraction. Thus, the cube root of 3;22,30 
would be found to be 1;30, but this answer 
would not then be converted to 1}. It is 
therefore not surprising that the extant 
mathematical texts tell us next to nothing 
about the conversion of expressions like 
0;45 to a sum of different submultiples. 
The evidence, indeed, is so meager that 
the discovery of our present text, small 
as it is, brings to light more data on this 
subject than all the known mathematical 
texts put together. This is probably due to 
the fact that the only metrological unit 
which explicitly occurs in the text, the 
uttetum, is the lowest measure in some 
metrological system.'® 

Table 4 shows what our present text 
does with the fractions which occur. This 
list shows several features worth noting. 


19 Cf. above, p. 207. 
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(1) Submultiples smaller in value than } 
are expressed as the product of two sub- 
multiples, each of which has a value 
greater than 4; for example, , is ex- 
pressed as } - 4. (2) In Nos. 1 and 6, we 
find . expressed as } + }, but in No. 4 
as } + 4. (3) In each of the four occur- 
rences of a sum of submultiples, the sum 
is of the form 1/n + 1/m + 1/n, where m 
is an integer equal to or greater than n.”° 

It is possible that (1) is due to nothing 
more than a desire to use, so far as pos- 
sible, only the small group of fractions 
(something like §, $, 3, ...., 4, yy) for 
which one had a conscious feeling of rela- 
tive size. By saying “one-fourth of one- 
third,”’ one reaches the concept of one 
part out of twelve by thinking in terms 
of the more easily appreciated parts “‘one- 
fourth” and “one-third.’’ Assuming that 
emphasis was laid on this small core of 
fractions, we can explain both (2) and (3) 
by a simple hypothesis. The fractions in- 
volved in the sum 1/n + 1/m-> 1/n can 
in all cases be reached directly from the 
given sexagesimal fractions by the follow- 
ing considerations. Let us assume the 
small core of important fractions to have 
ecnsisted of 


06=,;, 0;,40=4 0;7,30=} 

0;10= 0;12=} 0;15 =} 

0;20 =4 0;30 = 4 0;40 = 3 
0;50 = 


The first fraction 1/n of the sum is then 
the submultiple corresponding to that 
sexagesimal fraction contained in the 
core which is smaller than the given sexa- 
gesimal fraction by the least amount. 
Thus, if the given sexagesimal fraction is 
0;45, then the sum of submultiples must 
be expressed as 3 + .... because 0;40 = 3 
is that sexagesimal fraction of the above- 
given core which is smaller than 0;45 by 
the least amount; if 0;18,45 is given, then 

** The notation 1/n for submultiples is meant to 


include the special fraction 3, which we have already 
agreed to include among the submultiples. 


the first term of the sum of submultiples 
must be }. Since the sexagesimal value 
of the first submultiple is handy, it is now 
convenient to represent the remainder 
fraction, 0;5 in the case of 0;45 or 0;3,45 
in the case of 0;18,45, as a fraction of the 
first fraction. This can be done with ease 
in all the examples of our text. For ex- 
ample, 0;22,30 yields 4} = 0;20 as the 
first term of the sum; the remainder 
0;2,30 which must be accounted for is 
obviously } - 0;20, or } + 3; the complete 
sum is therefore 4 + } + 4. 

To work out such sums for all the ex- 
amples in our present text requires no 
information which is not contained in 
the standard reciprocal table and the 
standard combined multiplication table.” 
My hypothesis, therefore, at least satisfies 
the condition that the conversion of 
sexagesimal fractions to submultiples 
be carried out by processes which are 
within the known framework of Baby- 
lonian mathematics. In addition, it makes 
it possible to explain why, in the two in- 
stances where the sums of submultiples 
found in our text differ essentially from 
those which we could expect to find in 
Egyptian mathematics or Greek logistic, 
the first fraction in the Babylonian sum 
is a closer approximation of the value of 
the sum than the first fraction of the 
Egyptian or Greek sum (Table 5). 

The rare cases in Old Babylonian 
mathematical texts of conversions from 
sexagesimal fractions which could not be 
expressed by a single submultiple (like 
§ or 3) show that our text does not repre- 


“This would explain why 4A is represented as 
4 - §} when it is part of the sum } + } - }; but, when 
by itself, as } -} (in Nos. 1 and 6), apparently the 
standard representation of .\. 

= For the standard reciprocal table, see MKT 1, 
pp. 8 ff., or MCT, pp. 11f.; for the standard com- 
bined multiplication table, cf. MKT 1, pp. 44ff., 
or MCT, pp. 24 ff. Learning these two tables, or at 
least how to use them, certainly took place at an early 
stage of a scribe’s training since it was necessary to 
use both in everyday calculations. For any further 
mathematical education, they were absolutely indis- 
pensable. 
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sent an isolated experiment. The only 
completely preserved conversion is to 
be found in Problem-Text L (published 
MCT, pp. 81 ff.), No. 7, in answer to a 
question concerning the respective frac- 
tions of a workday which it would take a 
laborer to perform two separate opera- 
tions in digging a canal. Although the 
text does not give the steps leading to 
the answers, it is quite certain that, be- 
fore the final conversions to submultiple 
fractions of a day, the sexagesimal expres- 
sions 0;12 and 0;48 would have been 
reached. The answers actually given in 
the text are: “one-fifth of a day” (igi-5- 
gl u,) and “3 of a day and one-fifth of 3 


TABLE 5 
Babylonian 
* For see, e.g.. Mich. Pap. 3, No. 146; 


PMA, p. 2 The sum } + } for } occurs, 
e.g., in PMA, p. 25; Her., pp. 89 and 203. It is inter- 
esting to note that Rhabdas (ef. P. Tannery, Mém. 
sc. 4, p. 117), writing in the fourteenth century a.p., 
gives +, and + respectively. 


of a day” (3 uy igi-5-gdl uy), respec- 
tively. In other words, 4 is expressed as 
3 +1. 3, which is precisely of the type 
1/n + 1/m+1/n (see n. 20) which we 
found before.** 


23 It is disappointing that another text (YBC 4669, 
published MKT 3, pp. 26 ff.), which also has to do 
with two separate types of work in the course of some 
sort of excavation, reaches the same numerical results 
but gives (rev. III, No. 10) the answers rather incon- 
sistently as “one-fifth of a day, (namely,) 0;12" 
and ‘‘0;48, the remainder of a day."’ 

Other examples of conversions in Old Babylonian 
mathematical texts are not so clear cut because of the 
interference of the } Se, which seems to have been 
a standard metrological entity. Thus, an Old Baby- 
lonian mathematical text (Problem-Text O, pub- 
lished MCT, pp. 91 ff.) in] 13 of No. 3 gives 16 Se Su-ri- 
a Se 0 igi-6-gl Se, ‘‘16 Se, one-half Se, and Se,"’ as 
the area of a certain type of brick. In the same tablet 
(No. 4, 1. 20), the volume of another type of brick is 
given as 5 Se Su-ri-a Se 0 igi-9-g4l Su-ri-a Se, “5 Se, 
one-half Se, and § of one-half Se.'" The expression 
“} Se 3} Se"’ for } Se occurs three times at the end of 
area dimensions in an Old Babylonian mathematical 
text found at Susa (MCT, p. 9, Nos. 55, 66, and 70). 
Another Old Babylonian mathematical text (MKT 1, 
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Such is the limited evidence from Old 
Babylonian mathematical texts for con- 
versions to submultiple expressions of 
sexagesimal fractions which are regular 
numbers, i.e., numbers whose reciprocals 
are finite sexagesimal fractions. We know 
still less about the treatment of submulti- 
ples of irregular numbers, whose recipro- 
cals are not finite sexagesimal expres- 
sions. The published Old Babylonian 
mathematical problem-texts which work 
out the solutions step by step show that, 
although the subject was by no means 
ignored, evasive tactics were employed.” 


pp. 287 ff., obv. 13) uses the expression {1 mal)-na 
8§ gin 114 Se & Se, “[1 mina, 8§ shekels, 
11} Se, and [one-thirjd in giving the weight of 
silver; we now know (cf. MCT, p. 19 and n. 76p) 
that 11} Se is a mistake for 12} Se. 


*% In these texts, there are no more than thirteen 
cases where the presence of an irregular submultiple 
creates fundamental difficulties. One illustration will 
suffice for all. In BM 85200 + VAT 6599 (published 
MKT 1, pp. 194 ff.), Neo. 8, the figure in question isa 
right parallelepiped with length /, breadth 6, and depth 
d. Given: 121 = d, lb + ibd = 1;10, and 1 = 0;30. 
Find: 6. The following steps are calculated: 

12 -0;30 =6 =d 

+d) = 1;10 

ib = 1;10-} =0;10 
=2-0;10 =0;20 
The third step leads to the division of one number by 
another, or—since this means, in Babylonian mathe- 
matics, the multiplication of the first number by the 
reciprocal of the second—the multiplication of 1;10 
by }. At this point, the explicit admission is made in 
the text that the sexagesimal value of the reciprocal 
of 7 cannot be found; but, instead, the question is 
asked, what must be multiplied by 7 to yield 1;10, 
and the answer is found to be 0;10. The divisions 
found in the other twelve problems are: 2,36,0/6,14,24 
=0;25 (VAT 7532 [MKT 1, pp. 294 ff.}, rev. 3 
6,21,0/19,3,0 = 0;20 (VAT 7535 [MKT 1, pp. 303 ff), 
obv. 22f.); 3,9,0/9,27,0 =0;20 (ibid. rev. 20f.); 
5;30/11 = 0;30 (BM 13901 3, pp. 1 ff.}, obv. 1 
40 f.); 21,15/1,25 = 15 (ibid., obv. II 15f.); 28,15/ 
1,53 = 15 (ibid., IT 23f.); 28,20/17 = 1,40 (ibid., 
obv. II 40 f.); 43;20/1;26,40 = 30 (ibid., rev. I 7f.); 
27,5/1;48,20 = 15,0 (ibid., rev. I 17 f.): 10,12;45/ 
40,51 = 0:15 (ibid., rev. 1 33 ff.); 52;30/13,7;30 = 04 
(Problem-Text D [MCT, pp. 49ff.], obv. 16f.; 
22,45,0/6,30 = 3,30 (ibid., rev. 18f.). It is obvious 
that the numbers were deliberately chosen so that 
the number which had to be divided by the irregular 
number is itself divisible by the irregular prime fac- 
tors of the irregular number. In other words, the 
trick consists in preparing in advance the trapdoors 
through which the reciprocals of irregular numbers 
will drop out of sight. 
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Until recently, the Babylonian recipro- 
cal tables at our disposal contained only 
regular numbers. We now have an Old 
Babylonian tablet (YBC 10529, published 
MCT, p. 16) which lists the reciprocals 
of irregular as well as regular numbers, 
giving approximate values for the former. 
For example, the reciprocal of the irregu- 
lar number 59 is given as 0;1,1,1, the 
correct value being 0;1,1,1,1,.... with 
continuous repetition of 1. It must be 
emphasized, however, that we have as 
yet no mathematical problem-text which 
explicitly uses approximate values for 
reciprocals of irregular numbers.* 


V 


To this point, we have strictly limited 
our discussion to the Old Babylonian 
period, in which almost all the extant 
Babylonian mathematical texts were 
written. For the many intervening cen- 
turies between the Old Babylonian age 
and the Seleucid period, none of the texts 
which I consulted has occasion to express 
fractions which are anything except 
single submultiples.* A casual phrase in a 
Seleucid mathematical text, probably 
written at Uruk, shows that the treat- 
ment of submultiples had undergone 
some fundamental changes. In No. 6 of 
Problem-Text Y (published MCT, pp. 
141 ff.), the answer to the problem is 
given as 4 ha-an-za ninda Se, “‘4 fifths of 
a ninda-measure of barley.” Since a 
fifth of a ninda (the smallest measure of 
capacity in this period) was not, so far 
as we know, a standard metrological 


* For a group of auxiliary tables and problems in- 
volving the manipulation of the irregular submultiples 
and and ,4, etc., see MCT, pp. 17-19. 
The interpretation of the auxiliary tables is still some- 
what obscure, but it seems likely that they were used 
in preparing or solving problems which contained 
humbers having the property that they yield finite 
Sexagesimal expressions when multiplied by these 
irregular submultiples. 


*I have not been able to locate the source of 
handdtu, “two fifths,”’ cited in Ungnad, BAG, 
P. 38, § 29e; or of erbettu haksdtu, “four fifths,’’ re- 
ferred to by Neugebauer, VGAMW, p. 90. 
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fraction, the expression ‘‘4 fifths’ can be 
compared with the above-mentioned Old 
Babylonian expression for ¢, namely, “two 
thirds and one-fifth of two-thirds.” A 
similar expression also occurs in Seleucid 
economic texts which record the sale of 
shares (defined as fractions of a day) in 
the income of certain temple offices in 
Uruk. The words 2 ha-an-zu (Sd us-mu), 
“2 fifths (of a day),’’ occur in line 5 of 
Clay, BRM 2, No. 36,” and in lines 2, 5, 
11, and 16 of a tablet dated in the 60th 
year of the Seleucid Era (252 B.c.).2* The 
following phrases, excerpted from con- 
temporaneous texts of the same economic 
type show, however, that the break with 
the submultiple principle was far from 
complete: 


(1) “A fifth of a day and a third in a 15th of 
a day,” ha-an-zu*" 34 ina 
15-u-ti 84 Clay, BRM 2, No. 47, 
lines 5 f. This is given as the sum of two 
separate shares in a “sixth” (Si-¢5-Si) 
and an “18th” (18—u-t) of a day. Since 
the sexagesimal value of the sum is 
0;13,20, this would have been expressed 
in the Old Babylonian period—assuming 
the correctness of the hypothesis outlined 
above—as + 4. 

(2) “A sixth, an 18th, and a 60th,” -<5-30 
& 60*°>u-ti: Schroeder, VS 15, No. 
4, lines 2, 10, and 15. 


27 As has been noted in MCT, p. 143, n. 337, a 
collation made by Goetze confirmed the suspicion 
that Clay had mistakenly copied ha-an-su instead of 


ha-an-zu. 


28 This text, excavated by Loftus almost a century 
ago and now in the British Museum, was published 
by Oppert and Ménant, DJ, pp. 296 ff. in the form 
of a transcription which is now opelessly antiquated. 
A modern edition promised by O. Kriickmann (cf. 
BRVU, p. 6, n. 6) has, so far as I know, not yet ap- 
peared. In the meantime, almost the whole tablet 
can be reconstructed with the help of the copies of 
individual passages scattered throughout Strassmaier, 
AV (Nos. 226, 498, 499, 504, 508, 514, 559, 1083, 1121, 
1208, 1448, 1465, 1527, 1727, 2074, 2385, 2436, 2614, 
2621, 3113, 3198, 3395, 3763, 3819, 3912, 4044, 4225, 
4335, 4451, 4493, 4648, 4825, 5408, 6199, 6960, 7189, 
7328, 7424, 7444, 7616, 7912, 9029), where the text 
is referred to as “‘Ant. 60."’ 


2? The sign xv, really a ligature of 1 and &u, is 
used in the text for ‘60."’ 
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(3) “A 30th, and a third in a 60th,” 30-u-a & 
Sal-Si ina Schroeder, VS 15, 
No. 10, line 2. 

(4) “A half in three quarters,’’** mi-Sil ina 
3-ta Su": Clay, BRM 2, No. 11, line 2. 
The sum of this and an “eighth’’ (sa-ma- 
nu-ti) is correctly given as a “half’’ (mi- 
Sil). As we have seen, } was expressed by 
4+ 4-4 in Old Babylonian. 

(5) “A fifth in two thirds,”’™ ha-an-za ina 2-ta 
Su": Schroeder, VS 15, No. 11, lines 11 
and 18. This would have been expressed 
in Old Babylonian as } + } + 4. 

(6) “Two thirds* of a day and an 18th of a 
34 ug-mu: Schroeder, VS 15, No. 28, 
line 4. This is given as the sum of a “9th” 
(9u-ti), another “ninth” (t-Su-ti), a 
“third” (Sal-Si), and a “sixth” 
In Old Babylonian, the sum would per- 
haps have been expressed as 3 + 7s + 3. 

(7) “A sixth and a ninth of a day,” 31-43-30 u 
ti-Su-ti 8d ug-mu: Schroeder, VS 15, No. 
32, lines 2, 12, 19f. This would be ex- 
pressed as } + $+ } in Old Babylonian. 

(8) “A 20th in one day, of which a sixth in a 
60th of a day is lacking,” 20-u-%i ina 
l-en® uy-mu 34 ina 607 $4 
mu matu(LA)-%é: Clay, BRM 2, No. 19, 
lines 2f., 15-17. In the total which is 
given, however, this is simply indicated 
as “a 20th of a day.” 

(9) “A 16th and a 30th of a day” (16-u-t & 
30-u-i uy-mu), added to “a 16th of a 
day” (16-u-ti 84 uy-mu), gives a total of 
“an eighth and a 30th of one day” (sa-ma- 
nu-ti 30-u-ti uy-mu): Con- 
tenau, TCL 13, No. 243, lines 2 f. 


Although there is no hesitation in 
using the fractions ,'5 and ,\y (ef. (2), (3), 
(8), and (9)), note, in addition to “‘a third 
in a 15th” for {5 in (1), the following ex- 
pressions : 


3° Literally, ‘‘three hands,’’ by this period a com- 
mon expression for } (corresponding to “‘two hands" 
for 4), but not attested in Old Babylonian, which ex- 


presses } by #. 
Literally, “‘two hands." See the previous note. 


32 1-en is written as a ligature. 
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(10) “An eighth in a seventh,” sa-ma-nu-i 
ina se-bu-ti: Clay, BRM 2, No. 16, line 2. 

(11) “A half in an eighteenth,” mi-3il ina sa- 
ma-Su-ru-t (variant, mi-Sil ina 18-i): 
BM 93002,** lines 2, 10, 14, and 18. The 
tablet is dated in the 68th year of the 
Seleucid Era (244 B.c.). 

(12) “A third in a twelfth,” Sal-8% ina Si-in-zi- 
ru-ti: NCBT 1949, rev. 3’ (unpublished). 

(13) “An 18th in a seventh,” 18>u-t ina se- 
bu-ti: NCBT 1954, obv. 2 (unpublished), 

(14) “A twelfth in a seventh,” Si-in-zi-ru-i 
ina se-bu-i: NCBT 1963, obv. 2 and 
rev. 1 (unpublished). 

(15) A share of real estate, “a half in a 
twelfth,” mi-sil ina S-in-zi-ru-ti, is 
mentioned in NCBT 1976, rev. 2 (un- 
published). 


I must confess that I can find no prin- 
ciples in the Seleucid treatment of frac- 
tions. The submultiple principle, which 
held for the Old Babylonian period, is 
occasionally broken. Where a sum of sub- 
multiples is given, no particular effort 
is made to guarantee that the first sub- 
multiple is the closest possible one to the 
value of the complete fractional ex- 
pression, No attempt is made to put 
the sums of submultiples into the form 
1/n + 1/m+1/n, which we found in 
the Old Babylonian period. There is a 
definite tendency to express small frac- 
tions as the product of two larger frac- 
tions, but occurrences of a “30th” and a 
“60th’’ point in the opposite direction. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 
and 
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% This tablet was found by Loftus together with 
the one referred to in n. 28. A now antiquated tran- 
scription appeared in Oppert and Ménant, DJ, pp. 
301 ff., but a modern edition has been promised by 
O. Kriickmann (cf. BRVU, p. 6, n. 6). Strassmaier’s 
copy of this text, referred to as ‘‘Sel. 68,"’ can be 
pieced together, with few gaps, from various passages 
given in AV, Nos. 251, 497, 500, 501, 502, 508, 512, 
513, 1083, 1517, 1527, 2074, 2179, 2213, 2254, 2614, 
2670, 2978, 3113, 3395, 3635, 3912, 4225, 4283, 4493, 
4648, 4825, 4898, 4909, 5365, 6052, 6199, 6274, 6536, 
6678, 6960, 7204, 7320, 7424, 7444, 8762, 9029. 
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HE first grammar of Geez (Ancient 
Ethiopic) was published in 1661 by 
Hiob Ludolf.2 The same author 
published his first grammar of Amharic in 
1698. What has been accomplished since 
then in the study of the Ethiopic lan- 
guages is the subject of the present study. 
Many Semitists will be surprised to 
hear of “Ethiopic languages,” since the 
only African language taken into con- 
sideration in many general and even 
specialized studies of Semitic was Geez; 
very rarely were the modern languages of 
Ethiopia included. The neglect of the 
modern languages of Ethiopia in Semitic 
studies might be due to the fact that 


‘A complete bibliography of the Ethiopic lan- 
guages by the present writer was published in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 1945; reprint, 
1946. 

The names of the periodicals are abbreviated as 
follows: 

AJSL = American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures 

BA = Beitrdge zur Assyriologie 

BSL = Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique 

GSAI = Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana 

JA = Journal asiatique 

= Journal of the American Oriental Society 

= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

MO = Le Monde oriental 

MSL = Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique 

MSOS = Mitteilungen des Seminars fir orientalische 
Sprachen 

RAL = Reale Accademia dei Lincei 

RES = Revue des études sémitiques 

RO = Rocznik orientalistyczny 

RS = Revue sémitique 

RSO = Rivista degli studi orientali 

SBAW = Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissen- 


schaften 

WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift far die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes 

ZA = Zeitschrift far Assyriologie 

ZDMG_ = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft 

Zs = Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik 


*Iobi Ludolfi Grammatica Aethiopica (Francofurti 
ad Moenum, 1661; 2d ed., 1702). 


* Grammatica linguae Amharicae quae vernacula est 
Habessinorum . . (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1698). 
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Semitists were accustomed to dealing 
with dead languages only and tended to 
regard the spoken languages as of little 
value for the solution of Semitic linguistic 
problems. An equally important reason is 
the fact that no general study of the 
Ethiopic languages was available to 
Semitists, and for many Ethiopic lan- 
guages there are no descriptive studies at 
all, as will be shown later. 

Whatever the reason, it must be 
stressed that it is unsatisfactory to in- 
vestigate a problem in Semitic linguistics 
if, of all the Ethiopic languages, Geez 
alone is taken into account, and that for 
many a Semitic linguistic phenomenon 
the explanation, or at least a parallel, can 
be found in the spoken languages of 
Ethiopia. In other cases innovations occur 
in the modern languages of Ethiopia 
which are of linguistic interest in them- 
selves even if they do not shed any special 
light on Semitic problems. 

A few examples will be given here to 
illustrate this point. 

The complete or partial disappearance 
of the laryngals or the merger of one 
laryngal into another—a phenomenon 
found in Akkadian, Canaanite, and some 
Aramaic dialects—finds its parallel in the 
North Ethiopic languages of Tigré and 
Tigrifia and especially in the South Ethi- 
opic languages. 

The spirantization of b and k in inter- 
vocalic position, found in Aramaic and 
Hebrew, does not occur in Geez but does 
occur in Tigrifia and in South Ethiopic.‘ 

The prepalatalization of ki into § of 
some dialects of Ancient Arabic and in 


« The phonemes g, d, p, and ¢ are not spirantized in 
Ethiopic, but in Tigrifia ¢ is spirantized into ¢. 
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some modern Arabic dialects’ is found in 
various dialects of South Ethiopia. 

In the field of morphology one observes 
in the South Ethiopic languages the dis- 
appearance of the internal plural (found 
in North Ethiopic and in both North and 
South Arabic), and the occurrence only of 
the external plural, just as in the North 
Semitic languages. 

The case-endings u and a, which are at- 
tested in Old Babylonian, Arabic, and 
Geez,® but which had disappeared in He- 
brew and Aramaic, find their parallels in 
the modern languages of Ethiopia. 

The conative force of the so-called third 
form of Arabic, which is no longer found 
in any other language of Ethiopia (even 
in Geez), is still retained in Tigré.’ 

The abbreviation of the vowel in the 
verbs second radical w,y in the forms of 
the perfect with consonantal suffixes 
known from Hebrew (gam, sar, but gam-ti, 
§ar-ti) and Arabic (gam1, sara, but qum-tu, 
sir-tu) occurs also in Tigré (mola, gesa, 
but mat-ko, gas-ko), but not in Geez, where 
by analogy the vowel 0,e remains (mola, 
Sema, and mot-ka, sem-ka). 

The problem of the linguistic substra- 
tum which has, without doubt, to be con- 
sidered in the investigation of linguistic 
probl ms in Akkadian and in some Arabic 
dialects* has clear parallels in the modern 
languages of Ethiopia, especially of south- 
ern Ethiopia, where the Cushitic sub- 
stratum explains many phonetic and mor- 
phological phenomena. 

These few examples, and many more 
not given here, show that Geez alone can- 


+ See Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 206. 


* Ibid., pp. 459-66; the case-ending i is not found 
in Ethiopic. 

7 Wolf Leslau, ‘“‘The Verb in Tigré,’’ J AOS, Vol. 
LXV (1945). 


8 Michel T. Feghali, Eiude sur les emprunts syri- 
aques dans les parlers arabes du Liban (Paris, 1927). 


* Leslau, ‘‘The Influence of Cushitic on the Semitic 
Languages of Ethiopia,’’ Word, I (1945), 59-82. 


not help us in the solution of linguistic 
problems in Semitic but that all the mod- 
ern languages of Ethiopia have to be taken 
into consideration. The Semitist who is 
not an Abyssinologist by profession can- 
not, of course, be expected to know in de- 
tail all the achievements in the field of 
Ethiopic linguistics. It is the task of the 
Abyssinologist to inform the Semitist of 
the studies in Ethiopie which might be of 
interest to him, and the present study has 
been undertaken to serve this purpose. 
This article is not intended to be a com- 
plete bibliography of the Ethiopic lan- 
guages; it attempts rather to present the 
most recent accomplishments in the field 
of Ethiopic linguistics, pointing out at the 
same time the historical aspect of the 
question. 

The Ethiopic languages are divided into 
two groups: (1) North Ethiopic: Geez, 
Tigré, and Tigrifia; and (2) South Ethi- 
opic: Amharic, Harari, Guragué, Argob- 
ba, and Gafat. The Semitist will find a 
convenient source of information on the 
survey of the Ethiopic languages in the 
studies of Marcel Cohen" and C. Conti 
Rossini." 


NORTH ETHIOPIC 


I. Geez (Ancient 


Geez was the spoken language of Ethi- 
opia. About the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, it ceased to be spoken and 
was replaced by Amharic, but Geez re- 
mained the liturgical language and is still 
taught in the religious schools. 

The first Ethiopic book published in 
Europe was the edition of the Psalter by 
Potken in 1513." A sketch of the gram- 

1° “Langues 6thiopiennes,"’ in A. Meillet and Mar- 


cel Cohen, Les Langues du monde (Paris, 1924), pp. 
122-27. 

u “*Razze, linguaggi e popoli,"’ in his Etiopia e genti 
a’ Etiopia (Firenze, 1937), pp. 123-69. 


12 Psalterium Hebraicae, Graecae, Aethiopicae 
Latinae (Roma, 1513). 
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mar was published in 1552 by Marianus 
Victorius," but it remained for Hiob Lu- 
dolf, who acquired his knowledge of Geez 
and Amharic from the Abyssinian scholar 
Abba Gorgorios, to publish in 1661 the 
first grammar" of a scientific character." 

It was August Dillmann who gave us 
the most complete study of Geez." Al- 
though the etymologies and grammatical 
explanations given by him are often too 
mechanistic and can be disregarded in 
many cases, his grammar remains the 
most exhaustive treatise of Geez, especial- 
ly of its syntax. The arrangement is not 
very systematic and is difficult for thé 
beginner to follow. In addition, there are 
two other important shortcomings in Dill- 
mann’s grammar. First, he did not have a 
knowledge of the traditional pronuncia- 
tion of Geez and, consequently, did not 
take it into account in his presentation of 
the grammatical facts.’ Second, he did 
not know the spoken languages of Ethi- 
opia and thus made no use of them in his 
explanation of the grammatical phenom- 
ena. There is no doubt, however, that the 
modern languages of Ethiopia, especially 
the North Ethiopic languages (Tigré and 
Tigrifia), can provide many satisfactory 
explanations for various grammatical phe- 
nomena of Geez. 

The same shortcomings are present in 
the grammars of F. Praetorius" and 

Chaldeae seu Aethiopicae linguae institutiones 
(Roma, 1552). 

Tobi Ludolfi Grammatica Aethiopica. 


‘* The way in which Ludolf understood the struc- 
ture of the language and the misunderstanding of some 
problems were pointed out by J. Flemming, ‘‘Hiob 
Ludolf: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der orientalischen 
Philologie,"’ BA, Vol. I (1890). 

Grammatik der dthiopischen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1857); 2d ed. by Carl Bezold (Leipzig, 1899); English 
trans. James A. Crichton (London, 1907). 


'’ To give an example: the author does not point 
out that the imperfect of the verb is yegéttel (with 
gemination of the second radical). 

18 Athiopische Grammatik mit Paradigmen, Lit- 


teratur, Chrestomathie und Glossar (‘‘Porta linguarum 
orientalium,’’ Vol. VII [Karlsruhe and Leipzig, 1886)). 
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Marius Chaine,"® which are, however, 
clear in presentation and much more con- 
venient for the beginner than Dillmann’s 
grammar. The recent grammar of C. 
Conti Rossini® is known to me only by 
title. Useful sketches of Geez have been 
given by G. Bergstriisser” and by Conti 
Rossini.” 

The study of Geez is greatly facilitated 
by the chrestomathy of Dillmann, pro- 
vided with an Ethiopic-Latin glossary,** 
and by the chrestomathies in the gram- 
mars of Praetorius® and Chaine.* But a 
textbook with exercises would be useful 
for the beginner. 

The Abyssinian scholars, too, contrib- 
uted much to our knowledge of Geez. In 
order to make the liturgical language un- 
derstandable to their fellow-countrymen, 
the Ethiopic scholars composed Geez- 
Amharic vocabularies (called sdwasew, 
“Jadders’’) accompanied by grammatical 
explanations.”” These sdwasaw are very 
interesting; they contain many words and 
grammatical forms not found in the gram- 
mars and vocabularies composed by the 
Western scholars, and they reveal the 
grammatical method used by the Abys- 
sinians. Most of these sdéwasew are un- 
edited and are found as manuscripts in 
Ethiopia and in the libraries of Europe. 


19 Grammaire éthiopienne (Beyrouth, 1907). 

2° Grammatica elementare della lingua etiopica 
(Rome, 1941). 

= For the grammar of Samuel Mercer, Ethiopic 
Grammar with Chrestomathy and Glossary (Oxford, 
1920), see the review by H. 8. Nyberg in MO, XV 
(1921), 262-65. 

*%In his Einfahrung in die semitischen Sprachen 
(Miinchen, 1928), pp. 96-104. See the following note. 


23 In his Etiopia e genti d' Etiopia, pp. 217-30. It is 
curious, however, that both these scholars indicate 
yeedtel, and not yegdttel, as the form of the imperfect. 

Chrestomathia Aethiopica edita et glossario ex- 
planata ab... . (Lipsiae, 1866). 

% Op. cit., Part II, pp. 31-64. 

* Op. cit., pp. 228-54. 

2? For this problem see I. Guidi, “Il Siiwasew,”’ in 
Orientalische Studien Theodor Néldeke .. . . gewidmet 
(Gieszen, 1906), II, 913-23. 
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Only a few have been published. I cite 
especially those published by Hartwig 
Hirschfeld® and by Hermine Brauner- 
Plazikowski.” 

Purely scientific grammars of Geez 
written in Geez and Amharic were also 
published by Ethiopic scholars. The most 
important are those published by Abba 
Iyiisus," and the Mdshafa sdéwasaw.” 

The Ethiopic script, though phonetic, 
has several disadvantages: it does not 
have a special sign for the gemination of 
the consonants, it does not indicate 
whether a consonant with the vowel of the 
sixth order is pronounced with 2 or not at 
all, and it does not indicate the quantity 
of the vowels. This is why the existing 
grammars based on the Ethiopic script 
alone are incomplete. Some of the Abys- 
sinian and European scholars tried to 
overcome this difficulty by having re- 
course to the traditional pronunciation of 
Geez, which, though not the same 
throughout the country, furnishes valu- 
able information on its actual pronunci- 
ation. 

Hiob Ludolf was the first to give in his 
grammar some details about the tradi- 
tional pronunciation of Geez. The accent 
is the object of a study by Ernst Trumpp.* 
The most important studies in the field of 
the traditional pronunciation are those by 

Ethiopic-Falasi Glossary,” JRAS, 1919, 
pp. 209-30; ibid., 1920, pp. 573-82; ibid., 1921, pp. 


211-37; it is a Geez-Amharic glossary and not a Fala- 
sha glossary, as the title would suggest. 


2°*Ein iithiopisch-amharisches Glossar (Siwa- 
sew),"’ MSOS, XVII, Part II, 1-96. 


20 g’ang”a sdwasew (‘Grammar of Geez’') 
(Cheren, 1889 [ = 1907]), written in Amharic; Mdshafa 
sdwasew zdlasand mdgshaf bdlesand ra°asu (“Grammar of 
Geez, Written in Geez’’) (Roma, 1931). 


% Mdshafa sdwasew (“Grammar of Geez, 
Written in Amharic’’) (Asmara, 1928). 


Mashafa sdwasew (‘‘Grammar of Geez, Written 
in Amharic’’) (Monkullo: Swedish Mission, 1889). 


2“Uber den Accent im Athiopischen,’’ ZDMG, 
XXVIII (1874), 515-61. 


JOURNAL OF NEAR EASTERN STUDIES 


E. Mittwoch,™ E. Littmann,® Marcel Co- 
hen,*® and the Abyssinian grammarian, 
Abba Miryam.” The results of 
these investigations do not always agree, 
owing to the fact that the traditional pro- 
nunciation is not the same among the 
Ethiopians speaking Tigrifia and those 
speaking Amharic. A grammar of Geez 
that aims to describe the structure of the 
language has to take into consideration 
the traditional pronunciation. 

Important among the studies of par- 
ticular questions in grammar and lexicog- 
raphy are those by Bernard Stade for the 
pluriliterals,* the various articles by 
Praetorius,” the work of E. Koenig on 
different problems of orthography, phon- 
ology, and morphology,* the numerous 
notes by S. Grébaut in Aethiops and 
Aethiopica, the studies of Cohen on the 
laryngals and the consonantal cluster 
which have a bearing not only on Geez 
but also on the modern languages of 
Ethiopia, an article by J. Kurylowicz on 
the labiovelars,® and others. 


Die traditionelle Aussprache des Athiop- 
ischen,"’ MSOS, XXVIII, Part II (1925), 126-248; 
reprint (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926). 

“‘Geez-Studien, I, II, III,"’ in Nachrichten der 
Kén. Ges. der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen (Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse, 1917), pp. 627-702; ibid. (1918), pp. 318-39. 

* Prononciation traditionelle du guéze (éthi- 
opien classique),"’ JA, X VII (sér. 11, 1921), 217-69. 

37 Mamherd lesand ga‘az (Roma, 1911); Fatun 
mdlmdde fidél wdnabab zdlasand ge‘ez (Rome, 1911); 
and others. 

38 Uber den Ursprung der mehrlautigen Thatworter 
der Ge‘ez-Sprache (Leipzig, 1871). 

zur iathiopischen Grammatik und 
Etymologie,”’ BA, I (1889), 21-47, 369-78, and other 
articles. 

40 Neue Studien tiber Schrift, Aussprache und all- 
gemeine Formenlehre des Athiopischen, aus den Quellen 
geschdpft, comparativ und physiologisch erldutert (Leip- 
zig, 1877). 

« ‘‘Consonnes laryngales et voyelles en éthiopien,” 
JA, CCX (1927), 19-57; ““Groupes de consonnes au 
début du mot en éthiopien,"’ in Cinquantenaire de 
UEcole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Paris, 1921), pp. 
141-59; “‘Des Groupes de consonnes et de quelques 
géminations en é6thiopien,"” MSL, X XIII (1927), 72- 
100. 


Labiovélaires 6thiopiennes,"’ RO, 1933, pp- 
37-42. 
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The dictionary of Ludolf* has only his- 
torical value. The Ethiopic-Latin dic- 
tionary published by Dillmann in 1865“ 
cites the passages in which each word oc- 
curs; it also gives etymologies which, how- 
ever, are often doubtful and should be 
used with caution. On the whole, Dill- 
mann’s dictionary is not complete and 
must often be supplemented. Especially 
important are the lexicographical supple- 
ments published by Grébaut in Aethiops 
and Aethiopica. The same author® 
stresses, as does I. Guidi,“ the necessity 
of anew Ethiopic dictionary, or at least of 
a supplement, and such a supplement is 
being prepared by Grébaut. It is to be 
hoped that the new dictionary will be 
comparative and etymological. 

Valuable vocabularies were also pub- 
lished by the Abyssinian scholars in the 
séwasaw.*” 

To sum up the situation for Geez, it 
can be stated that adequate descriptive 
grammars and a good dictionary are at 
the disposal of the Semitists. It would be 
desirable, however, to have a new gram- 
mar of Geez, a supplement to Dillmann’s 
dictionary, and a textbook with exercises 
to facilitate the study of the language. 


II. Tiert®a 

Tigrifia is spoken in a part of Eritrea, 
of North Ethiopia, and in Tigré province. 

Tigrifia has numerous features in com- 
mon with Geez and Tigré, but it is also 
strongly influenced by Ambharic; still 
other features are characteristic for Ti- 
grifia only and do not occur in any other 
North Ethiopic language. 

Tobi Ludolfi Lexicon Aethiopico-Latinum (1699). 

‘* Lexicon linguae Aethiopicae, cum indice Latino 
(Lipsiae, 1865). 

* Bréves considérations sur le besoin d'un nouveau 
dictionnaire éthiopien, ou, tout au moins, d'un supplé- 
ment au dictionnaire éthiopien (Paris, 1926). 

““A propos d'une nouvelle édition du Lex. Aeth. 
de Dillmann,"” Aethiops, I (1922), 49-52. 

* See notes 30, 31, and 32. 
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Owing to the fact that Tigrifia is spoken 
in Eritrea, the Italians attached some im- 
portance to its study. Another factor 
which contributed to our knowledge of 
Tigrifia is the activity of the missionaries 
who, for religious purposes, edited for the 
natives different textbooks and vocabu- 
laries in Tigrifia. Several scholars have 
also had the opportunity of investigating 
Tigrifia with the help of natives outside 
the country. As a result, Tigrifia is, next 
to Amharic, the best-known spoken lan- 
guage. 

The first collections of words and gen- 
eral grammatical observations made by 
travelers, as well as the translation into 
Tigrifia of some books of the Old and New 
Testaments, were elaborated by Prae- 
torius in his comparative grammar of 
Tigrifia.** As this grammar is based main- 
ly on translations, it does not represent 
the spoken language, and, because of the 
inadequacy of the sources, the indications 
and forms given by Praetorius are often 
doubtful. It is, however, the only compar- 
ative study of Tigrifia, though it is not so 
valuable as his Die amharische Sprache. 

In spite of defects of various kinds, the 
grammars of Mauro da Leonessa* (in 
Ethiopic script and transliteration), of 
J. Schreiber®® (in Ethiopic ,script only), 
and of L. de Vito" for the dialect of Adoua 
can be profitably used by the Semitist. A 
grammar known to me only by title has 
been published by Conti Rossini.” In 
1941 I published in transliteration a 
grammatical description, as complete as 

48 Grammatik der Tigrifa-Sprache in Abessinien, 


hauptsdchlich in der Gegend von Aksum und Adoa 
(Halle, 1871). 


4** Grammatica analitica della lingua tigray (Roma, 
1928). 

8 Manuel de la langue tigrat, parlée au centre et dans 
le nord d' Abyssinie (Vienne, 1887). 

Grammatica elementare della lingua tigrigna 


(Roma, 1895). 


Lingua tigrina, Part I: Elementi grammaticali 
esercizi (Milano, 1940). 
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possible, in the dialect of Akkele Gouzay, 
with fifteen tables for the forms of the 
suffixed pronouns and the verb.** 

A useful sketch of Tigrifia is given by 
Conti Rossini,** who, unfortunately, does 
not indicate the region in which the dia- 
lect is spoken. 

In Tigrifia, as in Geez and Amharic, 
there exist some native grammars (sdwa- 
saw) designed either to teach Tigrifia® or 
to teach Italian.” 

There are several vocabularies and dic- 
tionaries of Tigrifia. The first collections 
of words by Seetzen, Beke, Lefebvre, 
Salt, and Sapeto are described by Prae- 


torius.*’7 The vocabularies published by 


A. Allori and G. Serrano, F. Caresa, P. G. 
Jansen, T. Piccirilli, F. Storaci, and others 
during the Italo-Abyssinian war have no 
scientific value. The dictionaries compiled 
by A. Cimono®* and L. de Vito®® can be 
utilized, with some reservations, by Abys- 
sinologists. Those published by Francesco 
da Bassano in Italian® and by P. 8. Coul- 
beaux and J. Schreiber in French™ can be 
used by Semitologists. 

There are several dialects in Tigrifia, 
but I have some doubts whether there ex- 
ists “a langage de tout le monde” (nay 
killéw q”ang"a), as affirmed by Schreiber.” 

53 Documents tigrigna (Ethiopien septentrional): 
Grammaire et tertes (Paris, 1941). 


“Elementi fondamentali di lingua tigrina,"’ in his 
Etiopia e genti d’ Etiopia, pp. 231-57. 

% Sdwasew nay Abba Gdbra Iydsus nazzimd- 
haru g’ala‘u mdstdmhari (“Siiwasaw of Abba Gabra 
Iyiisus: A Teaching Book for the Children Who Study 
Tigrifia’’) (2d ed.; Asmara, 1926). 

% Piccola grammatica per imparare l'italiano (As- 
mara: Catholic Mission, 1930). 

57 Grammatik der Tigrifia-Sprache, pp. 12-14. 

58 Vocabolario italiano-tigrai e tigrai-italiano (As- 
mara, 1904). 

59 Vocabolario della lingua tigrigna (Roma, 1896). 

© Vocabolario tigray-italiano e repertorio italiano- 
tigray (Roma, 1918). 

81 Dictionnaire de la langue tigrai (Wien, 1915), 
Part I: [Letters] H—N [in the Ethiopic Order]; no more 
published. 

#2 Op. cit., p. vi. 


The study of the dialectology, however, is 
in its beginnings, since the existing gram- 
mars do not localize the described speech. 
The only grammatical studies which indi- 
cate clearly the region in which the de- 
scribed languages are spoken are Vito’s 
for the dialect of Adoua™ and the present 
author’s for the dialect of Akkele Gou- 
zay.°* The general observations concern- 
ing some dialects and the texts in the dif- 
ferent dialects by Praetorius for Hamasen 
and Tanbén,® by Littmann for Tanbén,” 
by Vito for Adoua,® and by A. Kolmodin 
for Hamasen,® as well as my own observa- 
tions, were utilized in my study of the dia- 
lects.® 

Some studies on detailed grammatical 
and etymological questions of Tigrifia to 
be mentioned include a study by I. Wajn- 
berg on nominal forms” and quadriliter- 
als,”' by the present author on verbal end- 
ings,” by N. V. Yushmanov on an anoma- 
ly in numerals,”* and by Cohen on the 
gemination of verbal forms.”* 


#3 See n. 51. 
** Documents tigrigna (Ethiopien septentrional). 


“Uber zwei Tigrigna-Dialekte,” ZD MG, XXVIII 
(1874), 437-47. 


«**Tigrigna-Texte im Dialekte von Tanbén,” 
WZKM, XVI (1902), 211-25. 


* See n. 51. 


*§ Traditions de Tsazegga et Hazegga (Rome, 1912- 
15); Studien-Reise in Abessinien,"’ MO, IV 
(1910), 242-43. 


** “Observations sur quelques dialectes du tigrigna 
(Dialectes d'Akkele Gouzay, d’Adoua et du Hama- 
sen),’" JA, 1939, pp. 61-115. 


7°**Die Typen der Nominalbildung in Tigrigna,” 
ZS, VIII (1932), 73-96; X (1935), 256-310; ZD MG, 
XC (1936), 637-79. 


“*Etudes sur les quadrilitéres tigrina,"’ RO, XI 
(1935), 52-78; ‘‘Researches in Tigrina Quadriliterals 
of Phonetic Origin,”’ in Mémoires de la Commission 
Orientale, No. 28 (Krakow, 1937). 


72 ‘Essai de reconstitution des désinences verbales 
en tigrigna,’’ RES, 1939, pp. 70-99. 


7 ‘‘A Sibilant Anomaly in the Tigrifia Numerals,” 
in Africana, Vol. I (‘Transactions of the Marr Insti- 
tute of Language and Mentality,"’ Vol. IX [1937]), 
pp. 77-87 (in Russian, with English résumé). 


™“La Gémination dans les formes verbales en 
tigrigna,’’ MSL, XXIII (1927), 91-97. 
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A useful collection of dialogues and 
sentences in Tigrifia, Italian, and French 
has been published by Angelo da Ronci- 
glione.”® 

Texts which may be conveniently used 
include those published by Kolmodin in 
Ethiopic script, with a special sign for the 
gemination, translated into French, of 
historical character,” and my texts in 
transliteration, with a literary and free 
translation into French, of ethnographic 
and folkloristic character.”7 

From all the indications given above it 
can be seen that the Semitist has at his 
disposal adequate grammars, dictionaries, 
and texts of Tigrifia. However, a compara- 
tive grammar, an etymological dictionary, 
and a chrestomathy would be very useful. 


Ill. Tiert 


Tigré is spoken in the north of Ethiopia 
from the Red Sea to Gash, on the island 
of Dahlak, on the plain of Samhar, and 
by the tribes of Habab, Beni Amer, Men- 
sa, ete.?* Tigré preserves many archaic 
features of Ethiopic and is more closely 
related to Geez than Tigrifia.”* The in- 
vestigation of Tigré would be important 
for a better understanding of Geez, but, 
with the exception of Littmann, no 
trained linguist had the opportunity to 
visit the country, and speakers of Tigré 
are not so easily available outside their 
country as are speakers of Amharic or 
Tigrifia. 

The first documents on this language 


™ Manuale tigray-italiano-francese (Roma, 1912). 


% Traditions de Tsazegga et Hazegga (‘‘Archives 
d'études orientales,"’ Vol. V, Parts 1-3 |Rome, 1912- 
15)). 


7In my Documents tigrigna (Ethiopien septen- 
trional), pp. 159-378. 

7’ For more details see W. Munzinger, Vocabulaire 
de la langue tigré, bound together with Dillmann, 
Lexicon linguae Aethiopicae (Lipsiae, 1865), pp. iii-iv; 
Conti Rossini, Etiopia e genti d’Etiopia, pp. 127-28. 

For a contrary opinion see Conti Rossini in 
P. Mauro da Leonessa, Grammatica analitica della 
lingua tigrai, pp. ix—x. 
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(beginning in 1893) were published by 
persons who visited the country for rea- 
sons other than linguistic (archeological, 
ethnographic, etc.), and who included 
some collections of words or general gram- 
matical notes on Tigré in their works. 
Thus the documents published by Perini, 
Camperio, Lefebvre, and Beurmann- 
Merx have no value to the Semitist not 
especially trained in Ethiopic linguistics. 
All these documents as well as those of 
Reinisch,*° Munzinger,* and d’Abbadie” 
and the Bible translations were utilized 
in a scientific manner by Littmann, who 
published a study on the pronoun* and 
the verb.** As might be expected—Litt- 
mann himself confesses it—these studies 
cannot be considered complete and, owing 
to the unreliable sources, cannot give a 
clear picture of the language. Littmann 
undertook an expedition to Tigré in 
1905-6" and published a highly valuable 
collection of texts in prose and poetry 
which were translated into English and 
German.* The prose texts are written in 
the dialect of Mensa. All are printed in 
Ethiopic characters provided with a spe- 
cial sign for the gemination of the con- 
sonants, which is an important element for 
the understanding of any Ethiopic lan- 
guage. This is why the interesting texts 
published by Conti Rossini, K. G. Roden, 


8° Die Bilin-Sprache (Wien, 1887); for nearly every 
word of Bilin, Reinisch indicates the Tigré equivalent. 
See n. 78. 


8: Extrait du vocabulaire de la langue Tigré parlée a 
Mucaww‘a, bound together with Dillmann, Lezicon 
linguae Aethiopicae (1865). 

%3**Die Pronomina in Tigré, ZA, XII (1897), 188— 
230, 291-316. 


* “Das Verbum der Tigré-Sprache,"" ZA, XIII 
(1898), 133-78; XIV (1899), 1-102. 

* For a preliminary report of the Princeton Uni- 
versity expedition under the patronage of Mr. Robert 
Garrett see Littmann, ZA, XX (1907), 151-82. 

% Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abys- 
sinia, Vol. I: Tales, Customs, Names and Dirges of the 
Tigré Tribes: Tigré Text (Leyden, 1910); Vol. IL: Eng- 
lish Translation; Vol. III: Lieder der Tigré-Stamme: 
Tigré Text (Leyden, 1913); Vol. IV: Deutsche Uber- 
setszung und Commentar. 
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and partially by G. R. Sundstrém printed 
in Ethiopic only, without sign for the 
gemination, can hardly be utilized in a 
study of Tigré. Littmann’s texts have been 
discussed from the cultural, historical, and 
linguistic points of view by Theodor 
Néldeke.*’ 

The present writer elaborated, on the 
basis of Littmann’s texts, the first sys- 
tematic grammar of Tigré in the dialect of 
Mensa.** 

A grammar and a dictionary of Tigré, 
published in Ethiopic characters only, by 
the Catholic Mission of Eritrea,*® is not 
systematically arranged and, in general, 
has no scientific value. The dictionary oc- 
casionally has the sign for the gemination 
and, with some reservations, can be uti- 
lized. An Italian-Tigré index is included. 

The valuable sketch by Bergstriisser is 
too short to give a clear picture of the 
language.* Some volumes published dur- 
ing the Italo-Abyssinian war by nonlin- 
guists are of slight value to the Semitist. 

The situation is not much better in the 
field of dictionaries. The only vocabularies 
worth mentioning, despite their defects, 
are those of Munzinger,® d’Abbadie,” 
and Reinisch® and the glossary of the 
Grammatica della lingua tigré.** 

To sum up, we can state that the Semi- 
tist has at present at his disposal a gram- 
mar of Tigré in the dialect of Mensa but 
no adequate dictionary or textbook with 
exercises. 


87 ‘*Tigré-Texte,"" ZA, XXIV (1910), 286-300; 
ZA, XX XI (1918), 1-25. 

88 Short Grammar of Tigré (New Haven, 1945) isa 
reprint of the author's articles: ‘‘The Verb in Tigré,"’ 
JAOS, LXV_ (1945), 1-26, and “Grammatical 
Sketches in Tigré,"’ ibid., pp. 164-203. 

89 Grammatica analitica della lingua tigré, per cura 
della Missione Cattolica dell’ Eritrea (Asmara, 1919). 

In his Einfiihrung in die semitischen Sprachen, 
pp. 119-23. 

See n. 78. 

%2 See n. 82. 


*% See n. 80. 
% See n. 89. 
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SOUTH ETHIOPIC 
I. AMHARIC 

Amharic is the national language of 
Ethiopia. Spoken originally in the prov- 
ince of Amhara, an extensive region, the 
language spread later over the whole coun- 
try. Amharic probably represents a lan- 
guage developed from a dialect close to 
Geez, although differing from it. The 
Cushitic languages of Ethiopia exerted a 
strong influence on Amharic. 

The national character of Amharic ex- 
plains why it is the best-known language 
of Ethiopia. In fact, the student has at his 
disposal adequate grammars, dictionaries, 
and editions of texts which enable him to 
gain a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

The first Amharic grammar was pub- 
lished in 1698 by Ludolf, who studied the 
language with the Abyssinian scholar 
Abba Gorgorios.” Not all the grammati- 
cal forms were correctly understood and 
interpreted by Ludolf,* but his grammar 
has a scientific basis and is an important 
document for the study of seventeenth- 
century spoken Amharic. Ludolf’s de- 
scription seems to be confirmed by some 
manuscripts of the same period. 

The grammars of K. W. Isenberg*’ and 
of G. Massaja®* cannot be considered as 
scientific works. Unfortunately, Prae- 
torius used these grammars, as well as the 
Amharic version of the Bible and some 
minor collections of words published by 
nonlinguists, as the basis for his excellent 
Die amharische Sprache,” the first scien- 


% Grammatica linguae Amharicae quae vernacula est 
Habessinorum..... 

See I. Guidi, ‘“‘Lo Studio dell’'Amarico in Eu- 
ropa,’’ in Actes du onziéme congrés des orientalistes 
(Paris, 1898), Sec. IV, pp. 68-72. 

%? Grammar of the Amharic Language (London, 
1842). 

%8 Lectiones grammaticales pro missionariis qui 
addiscere volunt linguam Amaricam, nec non et linguam 
Oromonicam seu populorum Galla nuncupatorum 
(Paris, 1867). 

% Die amharische Sprache (Halle, 1879). 
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tific grammar of Amharic. With his keen 
linguistic sense, Praetorius correctly in- 
terpreted the grammatical forms of Am- 
haric and explained them by comparison 
with other Ethiopic and Semitic lan- 
guages. The phonetic problems and the 
question of the gemination, however, were 
not sufficiently treated, owing to the fact 
that Praetorius did not speak the lan- 
guage; in his etymologies, he often tried 
to explain words on a Semitic basis, where- 
as many of them are of Cushitic origin. 
His grammar cannot be used by the be- 
ginner, but the Abyssinologist may con- 
sult it with great profit. 

Important for further knowledge of 
Amharic are the studies of Guidi, who 
mastered the problems of the Amharic 
verb, its form and conjugation, and of the 
gemination of the consonants.’ He also 
published a short but excellent grammar 
of Amharic in 1889.!* 

The grammar of C. H. Armbruster!” 
contains a minute study of the phonology 
and is, on the whole, excellent, but the 
description of the verb is incomplete. 

The most exhaustive descriptive gram- 
mar of Amharic is the monumental work 
of Marcel Cohen;'® all the grammatical 
forms and sentences are given in the Ethi- 
opic script and in transliteration. It may 
be used with profit not only by the Abys- 
sinologist and the Semitist but also by the 
linguist in general. Problems of more de- 
tailed nature, and a thorough discussion 


Forma intensiva nel verbo amarico,"’ 
GSAT, LUT (1889), 179-81; “Sulle coniugazioni del 
verbo amarico,"’ ZA, VIII (1893), 245-62; “Sulla 
reduplicazione delle consonanti amariche,'’ Archivio 
glottologico italiano: supplementi periodici, IL (1895), 
1-13. 


1 Grammatica elementare della lingua amariffia 


(4th ed.; Roma, 1935). 


12 Initia Amharica: An Introduction to Spoken 
Amharic, Part 1: Grammar (Cambridge, 1908). 


10 Traité de langue amharique (Abyssinie) (Paris, 
1936). 


of the grammatical phenomena, are treat- 
ed in his Nouvelles études.’ 

The Italo-Abyssinian war, as might 
have been expected, led to the publica- 
tion of many Amharic grammars and 
phrase-books, but none of them, with the 
exception of one by Bruno Ducati,’ is of 
scientific value. 

Useful sketches of Amharic have been 
published by Bergstriisser,'® Conti Ros- 
and Yushmanov.'°* 

As in the case of Geez and Tigrifia, the 
Abyssinian grammarians made valuable 
contributions to the study of Amharic. 
Afa Warq composed an Amharic gram- 
mar in Italian,'®® a detailed study of the 
verb,” a phrase-book,'" a novel, and a 
historical book; others, like Kantiba 
Gabru'” and Abba Ya‘qob Gabra 
sus,''8 composed a grammar of Amharic in 
Amharic. The grammars of Geez and Ti- 
grifa written in Amharic by the Abys- 
sinian scholars are also important for Am- 
haric in an indirect way, since they give 
the grammatical terminology of the Abys- 
sinians. 

Specialized studies in the grammar and 
etymology of Amharic include those of 
Guidi on the form and conjugation of the 
verb and the gemination of consonants, al- 
ready mentioned of F. Beguinot on as- 


106 Nouvelles études d'éthiopien méridional (Paris, 
1939). 


1% Corso di lingua amharica per autodidatti (Roma, 
1938); and several other booklets. 


1% In his Einfahrung in die semitischen Sprachen, 
pp. 112-16. 


107 In his Etiopia e genti d' Etiopia, pp. 253-79. 
108 Stroy amharskovo yasyka (Leningrad, 1936). 


109 Grammatica della lingua amarica: metodo pratico 
per linsagnamento (Roma, 1905). 


1° J] Verbo amarico (Roma, 1911). 
111 Guide du voyageur en Abyssinie (Rome, 1908). 


Yamarefifia sdwasaw mdri kd-kantiba Gdbru 
tadgafa: A Short Guide of the Practical Amharic Gram- 
mar (Addis Ababa, 1915). 

3 Yamarafifia q“ang”a agar sdwasew (Asmara, 
1929). 


See n. 100. 
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similation and dissimilation;'™ of Cohen 
on the verb, adjective,“* and some pho- 
netic problems;'” and of Wajnberg on the 
pluriliterals.''* 

The present dictionaries give us a fair- 
ly complete idea of the vocabulary. Of no 
value today are the first collections of 
words published by Lefebvre, Seetzen, 
Salt, and others. The dictionary of Lu- 
dolf' is important as reflecting the lin- 
guistic state of Amharic in the seventeenth 
century. The dictionaries of Isenberg'”® 
and of d’Abbadie™ are surpassed by the 
dictionary of Guidi, published on a scien- 
tific basis (containing about twenty-five 
thousand words)'” and supplemented by 
Francesco Gallina and Enrico Cerulli,'* 
and the dictionary of J. Baetemann,'* 
which is the most complete of the existing 
ones, though the arrangement of the roots 
is complicated. The only comparative dic- 
tionary is that of C. H. Armbruster,’ of 
which the first part only has appeared. 

For translation from a modern lan- 
guage into Amharic, the dictionaries of 


5 “Di alcuni fenomeni di variazione fonetica com- 
binatoria e dissimilatoria in amarico,’’ RSO, II (1909), 
509-34. 

ué“*Notes sur des verbes et des adjectives am- 
hariques,"" MSL, XVII (1911), 251-65. 


u7 ‘*Problémes phonétiques en éthiopien méridional, 


particulitrement en amharique,"’ in his Etudes d’éthi- 
opien méridional, pp. 377-402. 


us ‘*Beitrige zu den mehriautigen Wurzeln im 
Ambharischen,'’ Orientalia, VI (1937), 184-213. 


119 Lexicon Amharico-Latinum cum indice Latino 
copioso inquirendis vocabulis Amharicis in hoc opere 
contentis (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1698). 

120 Dictionary of the Amharic language: In Two 
Parts: Amharic and English, and English and Amharic 
(London, 1841). 

121 Dictionnaire de la langue amarififita (Paris, 1881). 

122 Vocabolario amarico-italiano (Roma, 1901). 

123 Supplemento al vocabolario amarico-italiano, 
compilato con il concorso di Francesco Gallina ed Enrieo 
Cerulli (Roma, 1940). 

im Dictionnaire amarigna-francais, suivi d'un dic- 
tionnaire francais-amarigna (Dirré Daoua, 1929). 

1% Initia Amharica, Part III: Amharic-English 
Vocabulary, with Phrases, Vol. 1: H—S {in the Ethiopic 
Order] (Cambridge, 1920); no more published. 
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Isenberg," Armbruster,”’ C. H. Walk- 
Amleto Bevilaqua,'’® d’Abbadie,'*° 
and Baetemann"™ are useful. 

The phrase-books by A. Raad and B. 
Ghaleb'’ and by Ronciglione'* can be 
used with some reservations, and the one 
in Amharic-French by G. I. Afa Warq'** 
is very helpful. The book of J. I. Eadie'® 
is to be recommended for the advanced 
student. 

It would be beyond the scope. of this 
article to mention all the literature in Am- 
haric.'** The student has at his disposal a 
voluminous literature in Amharic pub- 
lished in Ethiopia and by European schol- 
ars. But there is, unfortunately, no chres- 
tomathy provided with a vocabulary and 
no textbook with exercises. The descrip- 
tive and comparative grammars, and the 
dictionaries in many modern languages 
(French, Italian, English), enable the 
Semitist to gain a thorough knowledge of 
Amharic. 


II. Harart 


A. MODERN HARARI 


Harari is spoken in the city of Harar. 
Around this city the Cushitic languages of 
Galla and Somali are spoken.'*7 


1% See n. 120. 

127 Initia Amharica, Part II: English-Amharic Vo- 
cabulary, with Phrases (Cambridge, 1910). 

128 English-Amharic Dictionary (London [1928)). 

129 Vocabolario amarico-italiano (Roma, 1917); 
Nuovo vocabolario amarico-italiano (Roma, 1937). 

130 Dictionnaire de la langue amarififa. 

13} See n. 124. 

132 La Clé de la conversation abyssine: vocabulaire, 
phrases, conversations, verbes et correspondance a I usage 
des nouveaux amharisants (Beyrouth, 1910). 

183 Manuale amarico-italiano-francese... (Roma, 
1912). 

Seen. 111. 

1% 4n Amharic Reader (Cambridge, 1924). 

1 For an appreciation of the earlier works of 
Ethiopic see I. Guidi, ‘‘Lo Studio dell'amarico in 
Europa,’’ in Actes du onziéme congrés des orientalistes, 
pp. 67-76. See especially Cohen, Traité de langue 
amharique, pp. 3-8, and his Nouvelles études d'éthiopien 
méridional, pp. xi—xii. 

187 On the story of Harar see E. Cerulli, Studi 
etiopict, Vol. 1: Harar (Roma, 1936), pp. 1-55. 
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The first collection of Harari words was 
published by H. Salt;'** other documents, 
consisting of vocabularies, collections of 
sentences, and general grammatical ob- 
servations, were published by Charles 
Beke, L. Bricchetti-Robecchi, R. F. Bur- 
ton, and Philipp Paulitschke. These first- 
hand documents collected by persons 
trained more or less linguistically were 
elaborated by F. Miiller,'** who was the 
first to assign Harari to the Semitic lan- 
guages of Ethiopia and not to the Cushitic 
languages, as was done before him. Other 
important studies on Harari on the basis 
of these documents were published by 
Praetorius'* and by Littmann." 

The first systematic grammar was pub- 
lished by C. Mondon-Vidailhet,'® but it 
is far from complete. The most exhaustive 
grammars elaborated from firsthand docu- 
ments are those published by Cohen" and 
especially by Cerulli.'** Both of these, 
but particularly that of Cerulli, are not 
only descriptive but also comparative 
to a certain degree.'* It must be stated, 
however, that Cerulli’s grammar was es- 
tablished on the basis of the texts he col- 
lected in Abyssinia; as a result, some 

“Vocabularies of the Hurrur and Southern 
Galla Dialects,’’ in his A Voyage to Abyssinia and 


Travels into the Interior of That Country (London, 
1814), Appendix I, pp. vi—x, 


“Uber die Harari-Sprache im éstlichen Afrika,” 
SBAW, XLIV (1863), 601-13. 

die Sprache von Harar,”’ ZDMG, XXIII 
(1869), 453-72, and in his Die amharische Sprache 
(1879). 


1a “Die Partikel ma in Harari,’ ZA, XXXIII 
(1921), 103-22; “‘Harari-Studien,’’ ZS, I (1922), 

‘Etude sur le harari,"’ in JA, XVIII (sér. 9; 
1901), 401-29; Vol. XIX (1902), 5-50; reproduced in 
his La Langue harari et les dialectes éthiopiens du 
Gouraghé (Paris, 1902), pp. 1-75. 

3 “*Harari,”’ in his Etudes d'éthiopien méridional 
pp. 243-324. 

‘4 Studi etiopici, Vol. I: Harar (Roma, 1936), pp. 
56-203. 

‘* Some of the grammatical problems are supple- 
mented by W. Leslau, “‘Contributions & l'étude du 
harari,"” JA, 1937, pp. 431-48; and R. de Santis, 
“Piccoli testi harari,”” RSO, XVIII (1940), 386-98. 


grammatical forms which are not found 
in the texts are not mentioned in the 
grammar. But, in general, it gives a good 
idea of the structure of the language. 

Some continuous texts with translation 
were published by Conti Rossini,'** by 
Cohen,'* by the present writer,'** by R 
de Santis,'** and especially by Cerulli.' 

The most complete vocabularies are 
those of Cerulli,“" who collected his mate- 
rial in Ethiopia, and of the present writ- 
er,’ who published the manuscript of 
Mondon-Vidailhet and added to it all the 
known collections of words. Both vocabu- 
laries are comparative and etymological, 
containing more than two thousand roots. 

To sum up, it can be stated that we 
are fairly well informed on the grammar 
and the vocabulary of Harari. 


B. ANCIENT HARARI 


The ethnographer Paulitschke acquired 
in Ethiopia a Harari manuscript (at pres- 
ent in the Bibliothéque Nationale), dat- 
ing approximately from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, written in Arabic 
characters in a language different from 
modern Harari. The text is difficult to un- 
derstand; Marcel Cohen" undertook to 
interpret a fragment of it with the help of 
a native and discussed some grammatical 
questions of the language. 

Another manuscript in ancient Harari, 
Kitab al-Far@id (“The Book of Religious 

146 “Testi in lingua harari,"’ RSO, VIII (1919/20), 
401-25; it is the edition of the manuscript of C. Mon- 
don-Vidailhet. Emendations and grammatical obser- 
vations were made by E. Littmann, *“‘Bemerkungen zu 


den neuen Harari-Texten,"’ ZDMG, LXXV (1921), 
21-36. 


147 In his Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, pp. 325-27. 


148 ““Qontributions l'étude du harari,"’ A, 1937, 
pp. 458-60 


149 “Piccoli testi harari,"’ RSO, XVIII (1940), 386—- 
98 


18° Studi etiopici, Vol. I: Harar, pp. 204-28. 
Tbid., pp. 229-81. 


“Contributions & l'étude du harari,’’ J A, 1937, 
pp. 460-79, 529-91. 


183 Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, pp. 328-54. 
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Precepts’), in Arabic characters, was 
published by Cerulli®* with translitera- 
tion and translation into Italian. The au- 
thor elaborated also a grammar and a 
vocabulary of ancient Harari on the basis 
of this text. The phonetic status of an- 
cient Harari has been examined by the 
present writer.' 

There are many problems in the phon- 
ology and grammar of ancient Harari 
which remain obscure. A manuscript in 
Ethiopic characters would help in eluci- 
dating many questions. 


Ill. Guracut 


The different dialects of Guragué are 
spoken in Guragué, a region situated 
southwest of Addis Ababa. There are 
about twenty different dialects spoken in 
this small country; some belong to the 
Sidamo group, others to the Semitic lan- 
guages of Ethiopia.” 

According to Marcel Cohen,"’ the 
Semitic dialects of Guragué are divided 
into three groups: (1) Eastern Guragué, 
to which belong Walani and Selti-Ul- 
barag; (2) Western Guragué, the most 
important dialect of which is Caha, the 
other dialects of this group being Gura, 
Gyeta, Ennamor, Gumaro, EZa, Muher, 
Inor, Magar, Gogot, and Maskan; and 
(3) Northeastern Guragué: Aymallal. The 
position of Galila has not been deter- 
mined. 

The first documents we have in this 
group of languages are those published 
by Johannes Mayer."** They deal with the 
dialect of Aymallal and contain a collec- 


154 Studi etiopici, Vol. I: Harar, pp. 282-437. 


185 “Contributions & l'étude du harari,"’ J A, 1937, 
pp. 448-52. 

186 For the description of the region of Guragué 
and the repartition of the dialects see M. Cohen, 
Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, pp. 55-103. 

187 Tbid., pp. 101-2. 

188 Kurze Wortersammlung in English, Deutsch, 
Amharisch, Gallanisch, Guraguesch, ed. L. Krapf 
Basel, 1878). 
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tion of words and the translation into 
Guragué of the second chapter of Mat- 
thew. These documents were elaborated 
by Praetorius,”® who gave a grammatical 
description of the dialect. Another collec- 
tion of words and some grammatical notes 
in the dialect of Caha were published by 
G. Chiarini.'®° 

A systematic firsthand description of 
the dialect of Caha was given by Mondon- 
Vidailhet.'"* A manuscript of his contain- 
ing a collection of words in French- 
Guragué in the dialects of Caha, Gogot, 
and Ulbarag and some small texts was 
edited by Erich Weinzinger.'® The best 
description, although succinct, of some 
Guragué dialects (Muher, Caha, Aymal- 
lal, Walani) was published by Cohen," 
who, having collected his material in 
Abyssinia, published also some small texts 
and a vocabulary arranged according to 
subjects. A valuable study on some par- 
ticular grammatical problems of the dia- 
lect of Muher has been published by H. J. 
Polotsky."** 

The present writer has in manuscript a 
comparative vocabulary of Caha (more 
than two thousand roots) which repre- 
sents the edition of the Manuscript d’ Ab- 
badie No. 259. 


ue Uber den Dialekt von Guragué,”’ in his Die 
amharische Sprache, pp. 507-23. 


‘*Note grammaticali e vocaboli della lingua 
ciaha (guraghé) raccolti dall'ing: G. Chiarini ed ordi- 
nati da Antonio Cecchi,’’ in Antonio Cecchi, Da Zeila 
alle frontiere del Caffa (Roma, 1887), III, 469-84. 


11 “‘Les Dialectes 6thiopiens du Gouraghé,”’ R58, 
VIII (1900), 168-75, 266-74, 370-77; LX (1901), 64-70; 
re-edited in his La Langue harari et les dialectes éhi- 
opiens du Gouraghé, pp. 77-119. 


162 Etudes sur le guragié: mises en ordre, completées et 
publiées d'aprés ses notes par Erich Weinzinger (Wien, 
1913). 

163 In his Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, pp. 55-241. 


164 ‘Etudes de grammaire gouragué, I: La gémina- 
tion, les 6changes de liquides et le parfait nié du théme 
simple; II: Labialisation et prépalatalisation 4 dis- 
tance; III: Le futur en -ia; IV: Racines verbales 
secondaires issues des thémes réfiéchis; V: Les suffixes 
régimes et l'impersonnel,"” in BSL, XXXIX (1938), 
137-75. 
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According to Cohen,’ Eastern Gura- 
gué is related to Harari, whereas Western 
Guragué belongs to the Amharic group. 
Unfortunately, the documents on the 
Guragué dialects are too scarce and the 
grammatical descriptions too summary to 
allow a classification of Guragué. 

Much remains to be done in the domain 


of Guragué. 


IV. ARGOBBA 


There seem to be two dialects of Ar- 
gobba: North Argobba, spoken east of 
Shoa, and South Argobba, spoken south 
of Harar.'* Documents on these dialects 
are very scarce and do not give a clear pic- 
ture of the language. Those published by 
Seetzen"*? and Lefebvre"* for North Ar- 
gobba were utilized by Praetorius; 
Cohen!” published in extenso the vocabu- 
lary of seventy-seven words by Seetzen 
and added to it some documents given 
him by an Abyssinian, Abba Tasfa Sel- 
lassye. 

A text in poetry, without translation, 
in the dialect of North Argobba, collected 
by Mondon-Vidailhet, has been pub- 
lished by Weinzinger.'” 

For South Argobba the situation is 
better but far from satisfactory. Mme de 
Monfreid, who lived in Abyssinia, col- 
lected some material with the help of the 
Questionnaire de |’Institut d’Ethnologie; 


Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, pp. 42—44. 


1 For more details see Cohen, ibid., pp. 357-63, 
and Nouvelles études d'éhiopien méridional, pp. 375-77. 

7 Proben deutscher Volksmundarten: Dr. Seetzen's 
linguistischer Nachlass, und andere Sprachforschungen 
und Sammlungen besonders aber Ostindien, ed. Johann 
Severin Vater (Leipzig, 1816), p. 301-3. 

8 Voyage en Abyssinie exécuté pendant les années 
1839-43... III (Paris, 1845), 329 (numerals), 405-9 
(vocabulary). 

189 Die amharische Sprache, p. 14 and passim. 

Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, pp. 364-68. 


™ C. Mondon-Vidailhet, Etudes sur le guragié: 
mises en ordre, complétées et publises d’aprés ses notes 
par Brich Weinszinger, pp. 93-119. See on this text 
Cerulli, ““Canti popolari amarici,”” RAL, 1916, pp. 
733 f., and Cohen, Btudes d'éhiopien méridional, 
Pp. 361-62. 
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she was not a linguist, and the material 
was elaborated by Marcel Cohen,'” who 
did the best he could with the material at 
hand. We owe to him a grammatical out- 
line of Argobba and a small vocabulary 
classified according to subjects. 

Considering the unsatisfactory docu- 
ments on North and South Argobba, the 
relation between these dialects cannot as 
yet be established. It is also premature to 
define the position of Argobba in the 
South Ethiopic languages. The investi- 
gation of the grammar and vocabulary of 
Argobba remains to be done. 


V. GaraT 


Gafat is a language which was spoken 
in the province of Gafat, southwest of 
Gojjam and northwest of Addis Ababa, 
the capital of Ethiopia. This language is 
no longer spoken; the inhabitants of Ga- 
fat now speak Amharic. 

Its only documents consist of (1) a col- 
lection of words and the text of the “Song 
of Solomon” (dating from 1773), collected 
and partially published by James Bruce,'”* 
and (2) a collection of words published by 
Beke in 1845.'"* Since that date we have 
had no new documents. 

These documents were elaborated by 
the present writer in an article'” and espe- 


17? Nouvelles études d'éthiopien méridional, pp. 379— 
427. 


17? Manuscript 33 of the Ethiopic collection of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford (see Dillmann, Catalogus 
codicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae Bodleianae 
Ozoniensis, Pars VII: Codices Aethiopici [1858], pp. 
82-83). The recto of the first folio of the Gafat text is 
reproduced in James Bruce, Travels To Discover the 
Source of the Nile in the Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 
1772 and 1773, published in 1790, Vol. I, Pl. 6 (facing 
p. 400) ; (2d ed., 1804), atlas; Vol. VIII (1805), Pl. III 
referring to Vol. I, chap. i, p. 329. The vocabularies are 
reproduced in Travels (2d ed.), II, 494-97, and in 
Alexander Murray, Account of the Life and Writings of 
James Bruce (1808), pp. 436-39. 


17% “On the Languages and Dialects of Abyssinia 
and the Countries to the South,’’ Proceedings of the 
Philological Society, I1 (1845), 97—107. 


i% “The Position of Gafat in Ethiopic,’’ Language, 
XX (1944), 56-65. 
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cially in his book,'”* which contains a de- 
scriptive and comparative grammar of 
Gafat, the edition of the text of the “Song 
of Solomon” in a photostatic copy and 
transliteration with a literal and free 
translation into English, and a compara- 
tive vocabulary. According to this study, 
Gafat is to be placed in the Harari group 
and not in the Amharic group. 

If one is to believe the assertion of the 
Abyssinian historian Aleqa Tayye in his 
History of Abyssinia (Asmara, 1922 and 
1927), written in Amharic, that the in- 
habitants of Gafat still use their language 
when they are among themselves, it may 
be hoped that a future linguistic explora- 
tion of the region will clear up this point 
and furnish new documents on the lan- 


guage. 


GENERAL STUDIES ON 
ETHIOPIC 


There is no comparative grammar of 
the Ethiopic languages. In fact, the time 
is not yet ripe to write a comparative 
grammar, since, as we have seen, there are 
at present no descriptive studies of some 
of the languages. However, there has ap- 
peared a very useful and informative pre- 
liminary study by Marcel Cohen,’ who 
examines the character of ancient Ethi- 
opic, as well as the general features and 
the classification of the various Ethiopic 
languages. Since its publication, Abyssin- 
ologists have acquired supplementary 
knowledge for some of the languages. 
Thus Polotsky has discussed some prob- 
lems of Guragué;'”* the question of the 


1% Gafat Documents: Records of a South-Ethiopic 
Language: Grammar, Text, and Comparative Vocabu- 
lary (New Haven, 1945). 


177 ‘Essai de tableau dialectal é6thiopien,’’ in his 
Etudes d’éthiopien méridional, pp. 1-52. 


178“*Etudes de grammaire gouragué,”” BSL, 
XXXIX (1938), 173-75. 
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position of Harari has been treated by 
Cerulli'”® and by the present writer,'*® who 
has also examined the position of Gafat in 
the Ethiopic family.'*' 

In the various studies and articles pub- 
lished about particular problems in Ethi- 
opic grammar and etymology by Prae- 
torius, Littmann, Conti Rossini, Cerulli, 
and Cohen, even if they do not bear a 
general title, the reader will often find 
treatment of the languages in general. 

The problems of the laryngals and the 
consonantal cluster were discussed by 
Cohen ;'® the frequentative stem in Ethi- 
opic was treated by the present writer;'™ 
and the question of the trace of the dual in 
modern Ethiopic has been examined by 
Wajnberg.'™ 

The loan-words in Ethiopic and from 
Ethiopic are the subject of an important 
study by Néldeke;'® for the Indie loan- 
words in Ethiopic, Littmann!” can be con- 
sulted; some Ethiopic and Hebrew ety- 
mologies were treated by I. Eitan;'*’ the 
vocabulary common to Ethiopic, South 
Arabic, and Akkadian is the theme of a 
study by the present writer.'** Compara- 


178 “Oonclusioni storico-linguistiche,”’ in his Studi 
etiopici, Vol. I: Harar, pp. 439-42. 

18° *‘Contributions & l'étude du harari, C: Position 
dialectale du harari,"’ A, 1937, pp. 452-57. 


““The Position of Gafat in Ethiopic,’ Language, 
XX (1944), 56-65. 


ist See n. 41. 

iss ‘*‘Le Théme verbal fréquentatif dans les langues 
éthiopiennes,’" RES (1939), pp. 15-31. 

is%**Dualreste und Dualspuren im Neuabes- 
sinischen,’" RO, XII (1937), 19-23. 


1% “‘Lehnworter in und aus dem Athiopischen,” in 
his Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft 
(Strassburg, 1910), pp. 31-66. 


18¢ ‘Indien und Abessinien,"’ in Beitrdge zur Litera- 
turwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte Indiens: Festyabe 
Hermann Jacobi (Bonn, 1926), pp. 406—17. 


187 “Ethiopic and Hebrew Etymologies,"’ A/SL, 
XL (1924), 269-76. 


188 ‘South-East Semitic (Ethiopic and South- 
Arabic): Vocabulary," JAOS, LXIII (1943), 11-14; 
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tive vocabularies were published by Dill- 
mann for Geez,'** by Armbruster for Am- 
haric,'®** by Cerulli for Harari,’ and by the 
present writer for Harari'” and Gafat.'** 
Praetorius published many articles on 
Ethiopic etymologies, but of special value 
is his Die amharische Sprache, which, un- 
fortunately, has no index. 

The relation between Ethiopic and the 
other Semitic languages has been treated 
by V. Christian’ (Ethiopic, South 
Arabic, Akkadian, and Semitic), J. Can- 
tineau'® (same subject), and Praetorius 
(Ethiopie and Cushitic).'% The present 
writer has discussed the relation between 


“Vocabulary Common to Akkadian and South-East 
Semitic (Ethiopic and South-Arabic),”’ ibid., XLIV 
(1944), 53-58. 


189 Lezicon linguae Aethiopicae (Lipsiae, 1865). 


Initia Amharica, Part III: Amharic-Engiish 
Vocabulary (Cambridge, 1920). 


1% In his Studi etiepici, Vol. I: Harar, pp. 229-81. 


1#2 “Contributions l'étude du harari,”’ J A, 1937, 
pp. 460-79, 529-91. 


1% In his Gafat Documents (1945), pp. 140-81. 


«*‘Akkader und Stidaraber als iltere Semiten- 
schichte,'’ Anthropes, XIV-—XV (1919-20), 729-39. 


1% *‘Accadien et sudarabique,"’ BSL, XXXIII 
(1932), 175-204. 


“*Hamitische Bestandteile im Athiopischen,”’ 
ZDMG, XLIII (1889), 317-26; “Kuschitische Be- 
standteile im Athiopischen,"’ ibid. XLVII (1893), 
385-94. 
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Ethiopic and South Arabic'*’ and Ethi- 
opic and Cushitic.'** 

It would be beyond the limits of this 
article to mention all the general and de- 
tailed studies in Semitic which deal also 
with Ethiopic. 

SUMMARY 

To sum up the general situation, we 
may state that much has been accom- 
plished in the field of Ethiopic linguistics 
but that much still remains to be done. 
The Semitist can gain a fairly thorough 
knowledge of Geez, Tigrifia, Amharic, 
Gafat, and, in part, of Harari and Tigré, 
thanks to the existence of adequate gram- 
mars and dictionaries; but even for these 
languages (with the exception of Geez) 
chrestomathies are lacking. As for Guragué 
and Argobba, the Semitist still must await 
a grammatical description and diction- 
aries. Once these languages have been in- 
vestigated and described, a comparative 
grammar of Ethiopic and a comparative 
dictionary of all the Ethiopic languages 
will contribute greatly to Ethiopic and 
Semitic linguistics. 

Lipre pes Hautes Ervupes 
New Crry 


1% “*South-East Semitic (Ethiopic and South- 
Arabic),’" J AOS, LXITI (1943), 4-14. 

198 ‘*The Influence of Cushitic on the Semitic Lan- 
guages of Ethiopia," Word, I (1945), 59-82. 
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HAMOR GARIM, “CASTRATED ASS”! 


SAMUEL I. FEIGIN 


shortly before his death and in which 
he foretold the future of all the tribes, 
we find the following sentence: 


iF THE “‘Blessing’’ which Jacob uttered 


Issachar is an ass grm, 
Couching down between the sheepfolds 
[Gen. 49:14]. 


The word grm is punctuated in the Masso- 
retic text ga@rem and is supposed to be an 
Aramaic word meaning “bone.” It is, 
accordingly, rendered either “bony,’” 
German “knochig,’’* or, metaphorically, 
“‘strong,’’* “‘sturdy.’’® 

The LXX, which renders the phrase 
hamér garem by xaddv éxeBipnoer, ‘“de- 
sired that which is good,’ must have had 
a text which read Amd, “‘desire,”’ instead 
of hmr, “‘ass,”’ and vocalized it as a perfect 
hamad, ‘‘desired.”” How was obtained the 
phrase “that which is good’’? D. C. Gins- 
burg is of the opinion that the word was 
garas.* According to his view, the text was 
emended intentionally to 093 Tam, but 


1I wish to thank Professors Albright, Bowman, 
Cameron, Von Griinebaum, Marcus, and especially 
Irwin for the interest they displayed in this article. 


? “Issachar is a bony ass’’: John Skinner, Genesic 
(‘International Critical Commentary”’ [1910]), p. 525, 
where Skinner explains the phrase as ‘‘strong limbed'’; 
“‘Issachar is a large-boned ass’*: Max Landsberg, The 
Holy Scripture (Jewish Publication Society, 1917), p. 
62. Of course, the ‘“‘large’’ is read into the text. 


***Issachar ist ein knochiger Esel"’: Herman Gunkel, 
Genesis (‘‘Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,"’ 
ed. N. Nowack [1902]), p. 425; ‘“‘Jissachar ein Esel, 
knochig"’: Harry Torezyner, Die Heilige Schrift neu 
ins Deutsche abertragen, I (1935), 104; “Issachar wird 
ein knochiger Esel sein’’: Martin Luther, Die Bibel, 
Durchgesehene Ausgabe (1913), p. 56; however, the 
unaltered translation of Luther has ‘‘Issachar wird ein 
beiniger Esel sein.’’ 


‘*Issachar is a strong ass’’: S. R. Driver, The Book 
of Genesis (‘‘Westminster Commentaries” [1904)}), p, 
387; W. H. Bennett, Genesis (‘‘The Century Bible’’), 
p. 398. This is the rendering of the King James Ver- 
sion, the Revised Version, and the American Standard 
Version. 


5 “Issachar is a sturdy ass’’: Theophile J. Meek, in 
The Old Testament: An American Translation (Chicago, 
1927), p. 88. 


* David Christian Ginsburg, Introduction to the 

Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (1897), 

. 254; he follows Abraham Geiger, Urschrift und 
bersetzungen der Bibel (2d ed., 1928), p. 360. 


it is hardly credible that one would in- 
vent such a phrase. The word 2% comes 
always as a genitive of a noun in construct 
state (Isa. 32:12; Ezek. 23:6, 12, 23; 
Amos 5:11). The word O"3 is found 
only once (Ps. 119:70), and even there 
the meaning “desire” is doubtful. It is 
more likely that the change of “‘ass’’ to 
‘desire’ was merely accidental, that is, 
that a was miscopied as a 7, as in many 
other places in the Old Testament.’ Since 
the word grm following hamad was already 
obscure to the translator, he supplied a 
fitting object to be desired: “‘that which 
is good.” 

The Vulgate had the text of the Masso- 
rah and renders it as asinus fortis, “a 
strong ass.”” This, the basis of the King 
James Version, is retained in the Revised 
and American Standard versions. 

The Syriac Version dropped the simile 
and rendered the expression as gabhra 
ganbara, ‘‘strong man,”’ a method applied 
often in the Aramaic Targumim. Heller 
notes in connection with this phrase the 
rendering of Menahem, “‘a tall ass,” and 
the Arabic ragul garim, “a corpulent 
man.’’> The Peshitta had, of course, the 
same Massoretic text. It merely removed 
the uncomplimentary comparison with an 
ass and retained the concrete object. The 
same rendering is found in the Targum 
Yerushalmi shibhta taggiph, “a strong 
tribe.’ This rendering may have in- 
fluenced the rendering of the Peshitta, 
which then merely replaced the “strong 
tribe” with a “strong man.” A similar 
rendering is found in Onkelos ‘attir 
benikhstn, “rich in property.” Pseudo- 

7 James Kennedy, An Aid to the Textual Amend- 


ment of the Old Testament, ed. N. Levison (Edinburgh, 
1928), pp. 58-59. 

8Ch. Heller, Peshitta in Hebrew Characters with 
Elucidatory Notes, Part I: Genesis (Berlin, 1928), p. 69, 
n. 12. 
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Jonathan combines shebhet taggiph, “a 
strong tribe,” of the Yerushalmi with 
hamir be?d6raithd, “loaded with (the knowl- 
edge of the) law,’’® or, as Geiger and Gins- 
burg read it, hamid bedéraitha, “desires 
the law.”’ If Geiger and Ginsburg’s read- 
ing is correct, Pseudo-Jonathan combines 
here the Greek rendering, “desired that 
which is good,”’ with the rendering of the 
Yerushalmi, “strong tribe,”’ which must 
have been the Palestinian rendering. 
However, he replaced the ambiguous 
“that which is good” of the Greek with a 
concrete object, which is certainly good, 
the Law. The phrase shebhet taggiph, 
which is Hebrew, not Aramaic, may have 
been a later addition. 

The literal rendering of hamér gaérem, 
“a bony ass,’’ was accepted by all trans- 
lators, except the Greek, even if the ass 
and his bones disappeared from the 
Aramaic renderings, which treat them as 
a simile. 

This common rendering of the versions 
was retained by the medieval lexicog- 
raphers and commentaries. Thus the 
Hebrew-Arabic dictionary of David ben 
Abraham al-Fasi has DDD 
“an ass of bone.’’’ Rashi explains the 
phrase “an ass of bones who carries the 
yoke of the Torah as a strong ass which 
is loaded with a heavy load.’’ Rashi’s ex- 
planation is the same as that of Pseudo- 
Jonathan, if we read the latter hamir 
be-éraitha. Ibn-Ezra’s is: “He likened him 
to an ass which has a heavy bone.” Like- 
wise Rashbam: “He was as a strong cor- 
pulent ass,”’ and Sforno: ‘‘An ass strong 
boned.””"! 

Saadiah’s Arabic rendering 03> 

*See Marcus Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, etc., I, 477; J. Levy, Chalddisches Worterbuch 
iber die Targumim (1867), I, 267. Both Geiger and 
Ginsburg read , “desires.” 

David ben Abraham al-Fasi the Karaite (tenth 


century), Kitéb Jams al-Alfaz, ed. Solomon L. Skoss, 
I (1936), 346. 


4 For the Aramaic translations and medieval com- 
mentaries see Migra’éth Gedéléth to the verse. 


575, “Issachar as a separate body,’’” 
is also based on the reading "72", “‘ass,”’ 
which he renders as "2", ‘“material,’’ 


“body”’; but it is not clear how he ob- 
tained the meaning “‘separate’’ for grm. 
Derenbourg suggests that it is according 
to the Aramaic,'* but he is not explicit on 
the matter. 

All the modern commentaries render 
the phrase hamér gaérem “bony ass,”’ that 
is, “‘strong ass.’’ They explain the refer- 
ence as a rebuke to Issachar: although he 
was strong, he preferred to work for 
others rather than to fight.'* The com- 
mentators are certainly correct that the 
purport of the ““Blessing”’ is to rebuke the 
tribe of Issachar for not participating in 
the fight for the conquest of the land; but 
this contrast between Issachar’s ability 
and his conduct is not explicit in the text; 
it is merely implied by the commentators. 
In all other cases in which Jacob likens 
the tribes to animals, the simile is appro- 
priate to the conduct of the tribe men- 
tioned. Judah is like a lion in his majesty 
(Gen. 49:9), Dan bites like a snake (Gen. 
49:17), Benjamin is a wolf in his voracity 
(Gen. 49:27). We should expect also here 
the submissive action of Issachar as a re- 
sult of being an “‘ass grm,”’ but this is not 
the case if it means “‘bony, strong ass.” 

12 J. Derenbourg, uvres completes de R. Saadia ben 


Iosef al-Fayyotimt, Vol. I: Version Arabe du Pen- 
tateuque (1893), p. 78, n. 8. 


18 Thid. 


\« Skinner: “‘Issachar had strength enough, but pre- 
ferred ease to exertion’ (op. cit.. p. 526). Driver: 
*‘Issachar is a bony strong-built ass, which neverthe- 
less instead of working, lay down, .... in the enjoy- 
ment of ease and comfort"’ (op. cit., p. 387). Bennett: 
“The strong ass,’ the patient, unwarlike beast of bur- 
den, is a figure of a tribe which preferred peace and 
comfort and plenty, te independence at the cost of 
risk and loss of war" (op. cit., p. 398). The same Gun- 
kel: ‘‘Issachar had Kraft genug, aber er ziht Ruhe und 
Behaglichkeit vor’ (op. cit., p. 425). However, all the 
commentators read into the text the contrast. H. Gratz 
emends the words gdrem to B33 on. 


“lacking of heroes"’ (see H. Holzinger, Genesis Kurzer 
Handcommentar zum Alten Testament,"’ ed. K. Martj 
(1898)], p. 259, to vs. 14). However, the emendation 
requires too many changes and does not make sense. 
Why should a tribe which lacks heroes couch among 
the sheepfolds? 
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The difficulties of the verse are ob- 
vious: 

1. Why should the Aramaic garem be 
used and not the Hebrew ‘esem, “‘bone’’? 
The Hebrew word has also the implica- 
tion if read “asim, “‘mighty,”’ 
while the Aramaic means only “bone.”’ If 
the author intended to allude to the 
strength of the tribe, the Hebrew ‘esem 
would be more fitting. It is true that we 
do find gerem with the meaning “‘bone’”’ 
in the Old Testament (Prov. 17:22, 
25:15; Job 40:18), but there is a long lin- 
guistic development between the ‘‘Bless- 
ing’’ of Jacob and the late books of the 


. Old Testament, such as Proverbs and Job. 


2. Why should the poet use hamér 
garem in the singular and not hamér 
geramim, “‘an ass of bones,”’ in the plural? 

3. A “bony” ass couching between the 
sheepfolds (mishpethayim) is not fitting. 
A strong ass is out of place in the sheep- 
folds." 

4. If the ass is bony, that is, strong, 
why then this inglorious end: 


And he saw a resting place, that it was good 
And the land that it was pleasant; 
And he bowed his shoulder to bear 
And became a servant under taskwork 
[Gen. 49:15]? 


A bony ass, that is, a strong tribe, should 
fight and not be submissive." 


The word mishpethayim is rendered ‘‘bound- 
aries’’ (Onkelos, Pseudo-Jonathan, Y erushalmi, Rashi, 
Rashbam, and Luther). Saadia and Ibn-Ezra render it 
“lines.’’ Sforno explains it *‘the panniers on the back of 
the ass,’ from place.’’ Skinner mentions also 
the rendering ‘‘fire-places,"’ *‘ash heaps."’ However, he 
thinks that neither “‘sheep-pens’’ nor ‘‘boundaries,”’ 
nor “‘ash heaps,"’ are suitable here. He 
adds: ‘‘The form is dual, and one naturally thinks of 
the panniers carried by an ass.’ This meaning, which 
was held by Sforno, is also the rendering of King 
James Version, ‘“‘between two burdens.’ Meek renders 
“ravines,"’ but I do not see the reason for his transla- 
tion. 

It seems to me that the accepted rendering ‘‘sheep- 
folds’’ is certain from the passage in Judg. 5:16, where 
the flocks are mentioned in connection with it. This 
word is, accordingly, synonymous with marbdes, ‘place 
where sheep couch"’; marbeg, *‘place where animals are 
bound,"’ in order to be fattened; mikhia’, ‘‘enclosure 
for sheep.”’ 


16 Against the harmonization of the commentaries 
(cf. n. 14) see above, p. 231. 


5. The Samaritan text is "V2" ."” 
Why such a change? In what respect is “an 
ass of strangers’’ different from an ass of 
a citizen? 

Geiger and Ginsburg regard the Sa- 
maritan reading as the original and think 
that Issachar was called “ass of strangers” 
because he did not participate in the con- 
quest of the land. Ginsburg even explains 
that because of this submissiveness he was 
called Issachar, which he interprets as 
“he takes hire,” “‘hireling.’"* 
However, why should Issachar be called 
an “‘ass of strangers,” if it was to the old 
population that he became submissive? 
Actually, Issachar was the stranger; he 
tried to force his way into the land of the 
old inhabitants. The main characteristic 
of gér is that he comes from another coun- 
try to dwell in the land; the term would 
not be applied to the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of Canaan. 

The Samaritans, however, in later 
times understood their text to mean “the 
ass of strangers,’’ with a little modifica- 
tion, ‘‘ass of settlers,”’ “‘serfs,”’ as is the 
rendering of the Samaritan Targum 
which would correspond 
to Hebrew 

The Samaritan is probably the original 

17 August von Gall, Der Hebrdische Pentateuch der 
Samaritaner (1914), I, 108. 


18 For the various explanations of the name Is- 
sachar as yesh sdkhdr, “there is reward"’; ish sakhar, 
of reward"’; and yiésa sakhdar, “he takes hires,” 
see Gesenius-Buhl (16th ed.), s.c. As far as the origin 
of the name Issachar is concerned, the meaning 
“hireling’’ is forced. The name consists of the words 
‘there is reward.’ The name is explained in the words 
of Leah: “Thou must come in unto me; for I have 
surely hired thee with my sons’ mandrakes"’ and “God 
has given me my hire."’ The text actually states that 
for this reason ‘‘she called his name Issachar’’ (Gen. 
30:16, 18). However, yésh 4akhaér was assimilated to 
yiisakhar (the form still preserved by Ben Naphtali) 
and finally became yissakhar. There is no need to 
postulate a corruption. 


1* Adolf Briill, Das Samaritanische Targum tum 
Pentateuch (1875), p. 61. The Targum gér by téthabdh is 
found elsewhere (Gen. 16:13; Duet. 23:7). However, 
this rendering in Gen. 49:14 may have been necessary 
to remove the difficulty that Issachar was not an ass 
of strangers but of the old dwellers. 
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text, but it should not be read gérim, 
“strangers,” but gdrim, a qatil formation 
from the verb grm. The gatil formation is 
common in Arabic as passive participle 
but is found also in Hebrew as °asir, ‘‘cap- 
tive’’; kathith, “beaten’’ mashiah, ‘‘anoint- 
ed’’; sali, “roasted”’; galt, “‘parched’’; sa- 
khir, “hired”’; ete. This formation is the 
regular passive participle in Aramaic, 
gil.” It is true that the Hebrew diction- 
aries do not give a suitable meaning for 
this verb. In Arabic, however, the verb 
garama has the meaning ‘‘to cut,” “to lop 
(a palm tree), ‘‘to shear’ (sheep), 
“to bone’’ (the meat); also in Syriac 
geram has the meaning “‘to cut off,’ “cut 
short,”’ usually metaphorically “to de- 
cide,”’ especially ‘“‘to decree’’; also in the 
Targum appears the pa‘el stem of this 
root garama, ‘‘to eat,” originally “to cut 
in pieces” (thus le-ekhol besari [Ps. 
27:2] is rendered in Targum legdramd iath 
bisri, “to eat my flesh’’). 

From the verb garam, ‘‘to cut,’’ is de- 
rived the gatil formation gdrim meaning 
literally “eut,’’ then “castrated.’’ Thus 
garim would be synonymous with nétiq, 
“torn,” and kériith, “cut” (Lev. 22:24), 
which designate castrated animals. 

Although the verb garama in Arabic 
has not the meaning “to castrate,’’ yet 
this lack gives no reason for believing that 
such meaning may not occur in a cognate 
language, more especially when the g n- 
eral meaning is preserved in both. In 
Arabic the root has also the meaning 
“erime.’’ Some may think that this mean- 
ing is based on a meaning “castrate,” 
which was regarded as a crime. This mean- 
ing, however, developed apparently from 
the conception that it was a crime to cut 
palm trees, just as the Torah also forbade 
the cutting of trees which supply food in 
wartime (Deut. 20: 19-20). 


® See Carl Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichen- 
den Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (1908), I, 
354, sec. 138¢; M. B. Schneider, Térath hallashén 
behith patthathah (2d ed.: Wilna, 1927), p. 452. 


Hamér garim is, then, “a castrated 
ass.’’ An uncastrated animal is not sub- 
missive, but Issachar is likened to a cas- 
trated ass which humbly takes the yoke. 
He couches between the sheepfolds; he is 
meek as a sheep and does not kick. He is 
designated as a meek ass because of the 
poor part he played in the conquest of 
the land: He accepted the yoke and was 
subdued by the Canaanites. While all the 
tribes, Judah and Simon, Benjamin, the 
House of Joseph—namely, Manasseh and 
Ephraim—Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, and 
Dan, are enumerated in Judges, chapter 1, 
Issachar is not mentioned at all. Since 
Reuben and Gad were settled in Trans- 
jordania, Issachar is the only tribe which 
does not participate in the conquest.” 

However, during the time that elapsed 
between the composition of the ‘Blessing 
of Jacob’”’ and the “Song of Deborah,” 
“the castrated ass’’ Issachar became a 
good fighter and wholeheartedly partici- 
pated in the war of the Israelite tribes 
against the armies of Sisera (Judg. 5:15).™ 

The meaning of gaérim, “castrated,” 
was forgotten because the practice fell 
into disuse by virtue of legal prohibition, 
so the word was misread as if it were 
gérim, “‘strangers.’’ Since this rendering 
did did not make sense, it was read 
garem, “‘bone.”’ In the time when Aramaic 
penetrated into Hebrew it was not re- 
garded as an anomaly.”* 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University or CHIcaco 


= For the omission of Issachar in the conquest in 
Joshua and Judges, chap. 1, see Geiger, op. cit., p. 360. 

* Some sgholars consider the “Song of Deborah’’ 
to be earlier than the “Blessing of Jacob’’ (Holzinger, 
Bennett). Gunkel is in doubt as to which text is older, 
but Skinner regards this verse as older than the Song. 
The “Blessing of Jacob"’ contains an invitation to the 
tribe of Judah to join the visitors of Shiloh (Gen. 
49:10) and predicts for him a great future (see Samuel 
I. Feigin, Missitrei Heavar [1943], p. 85). In the “Song 
of Deborah," Judah is not even mentioned; he is not 
rebuked for not participating. 


23 We may ask whether Saadia's rendering of gdrem 
as “separated"’ is not based on the meaning of the 
Arabic garama ‘‘to cut.”’ 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE MUSEUM NOTES 


EMBOSSED PLAQUES WITH ANIMAL DESIGNS! 


HE Oriental Institute Museum recently ac- 
‘Reseed two incomplete plaques embossed 
with animal designs. There is no information as 
to their provenience, nor does the cireum- 
stance that the two plaques were joined to- 
gether to form a single spurious piece when 
bought (Pl. VII, A) necessarily indicate that 
they were originally associated with each 
other. Both are made of thin sheets of bronze, 
A 26308 (Pl. VIII) being considerably more 
corroded than A 26307 (Pl. VII, B). The di- 
ameter of the former was approximately 11.5 
em. when complete; its boss is 1.4 em. high. 
The diameter of A 26307 is approximately 
11 em. 

The problems involving the provenience of 
our plaques, the type of object of which they 
once formed part, and their date can be solved 
only by considering the stylistic qualities of 
their designs and by referring to better- 
preserved works. Fortunately, the nature of 
these disks is not in doubt; they are closely 
paralleled by pins having large heads which 
are elaborately decorated and often possess a 
central boss.? These objects were discovered in 


! The publication of these plaques as the second 
Museum Note was suggested by Mr. P. Delougaz, 
curator of the Oriental Institute Museum. Discussions 
with him and with Professor Henri Frankfort have 
been of great assistance. Besides the usual abbrevia- 
tions, the following additional] ones are used: 
BMQ = British Museum Quarterly 
Godard = A. Goparp, Bronzes du. Luristan 

Asiatica, Vol. X VII [1931]}) 
ILN = Illustrated London News 
MonNin = H. Layrarp, The Monuments of Nineveh 
MPA = A. U. Pops, Masterpieces of Persian Art 
SPA = A. U. Pops (ed.), The Survey of Persian 
Art 


2 ILN, May 6, 1939, pp. 790-91, Figs. 2, 3, 5, 7-10; 
ILN, March 1, 1941, p. 293, Figs. 4-6, 9; MPA, 
Pl. XVI, below. 

Mr. A. U. Pope and Dr. Phyllis Ackerman con- 
sider these objects to represent a tradition distinct 
from that of Luristan proper (JLN, May 6, 1939, 
p. 791; MPA, pp. 15-16). It is noteworthy, however, 
that several large Luristan pins, decorated in repoussé, 
have been published (Legrain, Luristan Bronzes in the 
University Museum, Pl. VI, 19; SPA, Vol. IV, Pl. LX, 
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Luristan, in the Kuh-i-Dasht plain close to the 
mountain of Surkhah Dum-i-Lur.* The broken 
pinheads published here must likewise have 
come from western Iran, possibly from the 
Surkhah Dum site itself. 

In A 26308 the central boss and approxi- 
mately half of the surrounding plaque are pre- 
served (Pl. VIII). Originally the pinhead 
probably possessed two pairs of antithetical 
animals flanking formal plants, with the re- 
maining space filled by two more plants 
(Fig. 1, A).4 The heraldic composition and 
many of the detailed forms used in the decora- 
tion were derived from Assyria, where winged 
bulls flanking plants are common.’ The ani- 
mals of Plate VIII, B, are modeled after As- 
syrian prototypes. The type of wing displayed 
on the plaques is typical for Assyria, save that 


C, G; Godard, Pl. XXXIV, 144-46; E. Herzfeld, Iran 
in the Ancient Bast, p. 152, Fig. 274, bottom, third pin 
from right). 

!The provenience given for the objects cited in 
the first paragraph of n. 2 is the Kuh-i-Dasht region 
only. However, a gold pin (JLN, May 31, 1941, 
p. 718) and two bronze ones similar to the previously 
published bronze pins (MPA, Pis. XVI, below, and 
XVII, above) are from Surkhah Dum, which is ap- 
parently the source for all these pins (MPA, p. 16). 
This is the site excavated by the Second Holmes Ex- 
pedition to Luristan under the direction of Dr. Erich 
Schmidt (Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian 
Art and Archaeology, V {1938}, 206-13). He has de- 
scribed the discovery of a building, a sanctuary, that 
contained hoards of objects lying within the rooms and 
placed between the stones of the walls. In his pre- 
liminary report, Schmidt dates the building to the first 
half of the first millennium s.c. and states that there 
occurred a number of Kassite cylinder seals, with in- 
scriptions, which were older than the other objects 
(ibid., pp. 208, 210). 

‘Only a tail, resembling those of Luristan lions 
(ILN, March 1, 1941, p. 293, Figs. 6, 8), and a tiny 
section of the hindquarters of a third animal are pre- 
served. Winged lions were known in Luristan (3B MQ, 
Vol. XII {1937-38}, Pl. XII), and we have, therefore, 
used a pair of them in the hypothetical restoration of 
A 26308. 

5A. Moorgat, Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, Pi. 
LXVII, 559 (Middle Assyrian seal); Mon Nin, Vol. I, 
Pls. XXVII (harness; Assurnasirpal II); XLIII, 4; 
XLIV, 4; XLV, 3 (all embroidery; Assurnasirpa! II). 
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the lower edge and tip are somewhat more 
curved on A 26308. The hatched areas placed 
below the wings on the bulls of our pin are 
ornamental features apparently developed by 
a misunderstanding of the stylized ribs present 
in certain Assyrian animals.* The hand of the 
Luristan craftsman reveals itself in the large 
bulging eyes and the prominent use of hatched 
borders. The awkwardness of the body, espe- 
cially the hindquarters, the disproportion be- 
tween body and legs, and the mincing gait 
may be interpreted as tokens of the difficulty 
experienced by a provincial artist in producing 
a design adapted to a circular surface. Further 
indication of the peripheral nature of A 26308 
is yielded by the plant motive, which has be- 
come so bastardized as no longer to possess 
close resemblance to typical Assyrian forms. 
Nevertheless, proof of its Assyrian origin is 
given by the curved elements emerging from a 
globular base. The former represent the 
“calyx”? with downcurving sides present in 
many formal Assyrian vegetal designs. The 
base corresponds to the peak from which such 
plants often spring.’ The upper portions of the 
plant in Plate VIII, B, may be considered as 
degraded elements corresponding in a general 
manner to the upturned volute and palmette 
foliage of Assyria but not demonstrably de- 
rived from them. 

The center of A 26308 is paralleled by the 
bosses on two of the bronze “Kuh-i-Dasht” 
pins,* by the double-bodied lion decorating 
another pin of that group,® and by a gold ap- 


*C. J. Gadd, The Stones of Assyria, Pl. VI (bull; 
obelisk of Assurnasirpal II); E. W. Budge, Assyrian 
Sculpture in the British Museum, Reign of Ashur- 
nasir-pal, Pl. L, 2 (bull and goat). 

The large cur! falling backward from the ear in 
Pl. VIII, B, may possibly be related to those occurring 
on a horse (Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, XX [1940], 23, 
Fig. 38) and a bull (H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 
Pl. XXXI, &) during Middle Assyrian times. The ap- 
parent absence of Late Assyrian examples is disturb- 
ing, as it is inconceivable that the Luristan curls could 
have been derived directly from Middle Assyrian 
prototypes. 

7 F. Lajard, Recherches sur le culte et les mystéres de 
Mithra en Orient et en Occident, Atlas, Pl. XLIX, 9; 
L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres orientauz 
(Musée du Louvre), Vol. II, Pl. LXXXIX, 701; 
Moortgat, op. cit., Pl. LX XIII, 608; MonNin, Vol. I, 
Pl. XX XIX, A. 


8 ILN, May 6, 1939, p. 790, Fig. 8; p. 791, Fig. 9. 
* ILN, March 1, 1941, p. 293, Fig. 6. 
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pliqué from Salmas in Azerbaijan.'® Rounded 
ears project above the beetling brows that 
form a thick horizontal line broken only 
slightly by the upper part of the nose. The 
latter is the most variable feature. In A 26308 
and in the Azerbaijan appliqué, which displays 
a particularly close similarity to the lion of our 
pin, the nose has a broad cordate end with 
flaring nostrils. In all these heads the large 
eyes display a characteristic triangular shape." 
The remainder of the face consists of the bulg- 
ing cheek and muzzle areas. Certain of the 
features just cited, notably the stylization of 
the eyes and cheeks, connect Plate VIII—and 
the group of objects related to it—with the 
lion heads serving as zo6morphic junctures be- 
tween the sockets and blades of Luristan axes 
and daggers" and with other lion heads worked 
in the round.'* These relationships suggest 
that all such works may be considered as 
products of a single tradition of craftsmanship. 

Although in A 26308 and related pins the 
lion head has been reduced to a flattened mask, 
its occurrence as the center of a circular object 
recalls the shields characterized by a plastic 
lion head projecting from the center. Assyria, 
where such objects are known only from re- 
liefs, seems to have been the focus from which 
they were diffused." In the West the type 
spread as far as Crete." Reliefs of Sargon II 
showing the plundering of the temple at 
Musasir indicate that such shields had been 
introduced to Van and had contined to be used 
there even after falling out of fashion in As- 
syria itself.'* These shields may have been con- 

1 JLN, May 31, 1941, p. 718, Fig. 3 (= MPA, 
Pl. VII, above). 

1 In our Pl. VIII, A, B, the circles appearing in the 
ear, eye, and muzzle on the more broken side of the 
boss are caused by the modern rivets with which the 
boss was repaired before its purchase. 

‘8 Godard, Pl. XXIII, 68; SPA, Vol. IV, Pl. L, 4; 
BMQ, Vol. XII (1937-38), Pl. XII. 


18 SPA, Vol. IV, Pils. L, E, and LI, B. 


14 For discussion of this shield type cf. E. Kunze, 
Kretische Bronzereliefs, pp. 61-68. Cf. Mon Nin, Vol.1, 
Pls. XIII, XVIII, XXI, XXVII (Assurnasirpal ID); 
L. W. King, Bronze Reliefs from the Gates of Shal- 
maneser, Pls. XIX, LX XIV. 


1 Kunze, op. cit., Pls. IV, 3; VI, 4; XXV, 9; 
XXVI, 10; XXVIII, 11; XXEX, 12-16; LIT, a, 6. 

« p. &. Botta and E. N. Flandin, Monument de 
Ninive, Vol. II, Pls. CXL, CXLI, 
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nected with the Luristan lion masks. The 
former may possibly have been the prototypes 
which stimulated the development of lion 
bosses in Iran. Unfortunately, such a hypothe- 
sis cannot be proved from the scanty material 
at our disposal. Moreover, the appearance of 
bosses with human faces provides some indi- 
cation that both types of masks may have 
been indigenous in Luristan.'” 

The Luristan lion masks possess a successor 
on one of the gold medallions from the Oxus 
Treasure, a piece dated to the fifth century 
s.c.'§ Here, however, the form is completely 
different from that of Plate VIII and its peers. 
The Achaemenid head is rendered in a Hel- 
lenized style. An intermediary between it and 
Luristan works may be found in a gold pin, 
said to be from Surkhah Dum, which is of the 
same type as the bronze ones but is finished in 
a different manner and can be considered to 
belong to the Achaemenid period.'® 

The comparisons cited for A 26308 delimit 
its chronological position fairly closely. It is 
one of the objects illustrating the strong in- 
fluence exerted by Late Assyria upon the art of 
its mountainous neighbors* and can, therefore, 
be assigned a general range covering the ninth 
to seventh centuries B.c. Some evidence can be 
cited to indicate that the plaque was probably 

 JLN, May 6, 1939, p. 791, Figs. 6. 10; ILN, 
March 1, 1941, p. 293, Figs. 4-6. 


'8O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus (2d ed., 
1926), p. 17; Pl. XII, 40. 


"° TLN, May 31, 1941, p. 718, Fig. 2. The refined, 
smoothly finished workmanship closely resembles that 
of Achaemenid meta) products. The elegant vegetal 
frieze contrasts strikingly with the coarser ones on 
Luristan pins (for references cf. n. 20). The elongated 
palmettes are similar to those on a fifth century 
“Perso-Greek’’ rhyton in the British Museum (SPA, 
Vol. IV, Pl. CXIV = Dalton, The Treasure of the 
Orus [Ist ed., 1905], p. 118f; Pl. XXII). The gold 
pin's lion mask varies from those already discussed in 
the disappearance of the heavy eyebrows, and the 
thick root of the nose. The whole boss is suggestive of a 
later stage of development than that represented by 
Pl. VIII, A, B, and the Azerbaijan appliqué. 

* Situlas with scenes carried out in Assyrian style: 
A. Moortgat, Bronsegerat aus Luristan, Pl. VIII, 23; 
Godard, Pl. LXIV, 228; SPA, Vol. IV, Pls. LXIX, 
4-C; LXX, B, D, LXXI, A-D; LXXII, The 
only example with provenience comes from Zalu-ab, 
thirty kilometers northeast of Kirmanshah (Gazette des 
Beauzr-Arts, 6° Sér., X [1933], 133, Figs. 13, 14). Ob- 
jects with Assyrianizing plant designs: Moortgat, 
Bronzegerat, Pl. VI, 16; ILN, May 6, 1939, p. 790, 
Fig. 8; Godard, Pls. XXXIV, 145, and LXIII, 226. 


made during the latter part of this period. 
There is, in the first place, the similarity be- 
tween A 26308 and the gold “Surkhah Dum” 
pin. The latter, which is presumably Achae- 
menid in date, can hardly be separated from 
our pin by a period of several centuries. In the 
second place, the lion mask on a silver dagger 
hilt in the British Museum possesses some fea- 
tures connecting it with Plate VIII. The 
British Museum piece has been assigned to the 
seventh, or possibly the sixth, century B.c. 
by Gadd on the basis, chiefly, of the form of 
the hilt." This provides corroborative evidence 
as to the chronological position of A 26308. 
Accordingly, on the basis of stylistic com- 
parisons, the most likely date for that pin ap- 
pears to be the seventh century B.c. In addi- 
tion, the existence of certain unpublished ob- 
jects bearing fragmentary designs comparable 
to that of A 26308 and found in the Surkhah 
Dum sanctuary, tentatively assigned by Dr. 
Erich Schmidt to the eighth—seventh centuries 
B.C., provides further indication as to the date 
of this pin.” 

Since A 26307 is not a member of the well- 
defined Assyrianizing group, it constitutes a 
greater problem than the first pinhead. It 
possesses a close parallel in a “Kuh-i-Dasht” 
pin having a lion bess and two pairs of cou- 
chant, antithetical bulls, each animal being 
completely separated from the next by a 
vertical partition.** The design of A 26307 did 
not consist of antithetical groups, but prob- 
ably of five bulls, all with their bodies facing 
the same direction (Fig. 1, B).** Simple 
trefoil plants serve as occasional filling mo- 
tives. The beasts of Plate VII, B, display many 
stylistic similarities with those on the ‘‘Kuh-i- 
Dasht”’ pin just cited: in general posture, in the 
way in which their bodies conform to an in- 
visible straight ground line rather than to the 
curved outline of the central boss, and in de- 
tails such as the conformation of the head and 


= BMQ, XII (1937-38), 37-38. 


TI am indebted to Dr. Erich Schmidt for permit- 
ting me to examine the unpublished photographs of 
these objects and to refer to them here. 


= ILN, May 6, 1939, p. 791, Fig. 9. 


™ The center of A 26307 has been restored as a 
small lion boss, modeled after those shown in JLN, 
May 6, 1939, p. 790, Fig. 8; p. 791, Fig. 9. 
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the treatment of the knee joint. However, the 
bulls of Plate VII, B, are more closely paralleled 
by lions on the British Museum hilt already 
cited. These animals also have thin, lithe 
bodies and clumsy legs. The same decorative 
schematization of the body was used on both 
A 26307 and the hilt. The shoulders are given 
a characteristic crescentic shape. The edges of 
many parts of the body are emphasized by a 
border, and the neck is broken up into regis- 
ters. Despite considerable divergence in detail, 
the same characters are clearly to be seen on 
an elaborate harness (?) pendant® and on a 
fragmentary pinhead, the latter from Sur- 
khah Dum.” Other Luristan objects, too, are 
decorated by animals sharing in some of these 
stylistic features,*’ but the works just cited 
stand out as members of a very consistent and 
closely related group. 

The fact that A 26307 is part of an elabo- 
rate pin comparable to A 26308 and the simi- 
larity of the former’s decoration to that on the 
British Museum hilt indicate that the plaque 
in question probably does not antedate the 
seventh century B.c. In addition, there exists 
evidence that A 26307 is probably later than 
that century. On Plate VII, B, the upper outline 

% Godard, Pl. XLVIII, 182. 

* MPA, Pl. XVII, above. 


2” The horizontal bands of the neck recur on an 
ibex of one of the ‘“‘ Kuh-i-Dasht’’ pins (J LN, March 1, 
1941, p. 293, Fig. 9). Variants of the crescentic fore- 
shoulder appear on the same ibex and on the lions of 
another pinhead (ibid., p. 293, Fig. 6). 
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of the wings displays a marked concavity that 
is in sharp contrast to the wing form used in 
Plate VIII, B. Wings with concave upper edges 
constitute one of the distinctive characteristics 
developed by early Greek art, whence it was 
borrowed by Phrygian®* and Achaemenid 
artists.** At Persepolis, besides the animals 
whose wings have a simple concave curve,” 
there also occurs a bull possessing a notched 
concave wing that must likewise have been 
developed on the basis of Hellenic inspira- 
tion." Since this notched wing used at Persep- 
olis is comparable to the wings in Plate VII, B, 
it seems likely that Achaemenid works were 
the sources from which the wing shape of 
A 26307 and of a number of other Luristan 
bronzes® was borrowed. Accordingly, this 
second pinhead should probably not be dated 
earlier than the sixth century B.c. 


Hevene J. Kanror 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Untversiry oF 


*F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die friihgriechische 
Kunst, pp. 15, 90-91, 103, 114. 


Tark Tarih Kurumu, Belleten, Vol. (1939), 
Pls. XXIV-XXVII, XXXIII. 


3° Herzfeld, op cit., Pl. LXIII; OIC, No. 21, p. 28, 
Fig. 15; p. 39, Fig. 3, PT4 650, PT 4 652; p. 40, Fig. 24, 
PT4 451. 


*t Herzfeld, op. cit., Pl. LIX, right. 


Godard, Pl. XLIII, 171, Moortgat, Bronzegerat, 
Pl. Il, 6; SPA, Vol. IV, Pls. XXXII, A, B, XXXIV, 
A, B. 


CORPUS OF ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN SEALS 


The Iranian Institute in New York, the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, and 
the Yale Babylonian Collection have agreed to sponsor jointly a Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern 
Seals. The Corpus is meant to include all seals preserved in the United States and Canada. The 
project has been privately financed and a committee elected, of which Professor Albrecht 
Goetze of Yale University is the chairman and Professor Henri Frankfort of the University of 
Chicago the vice-chairman. 

As a first step toward the realization of the project it is proposed to catalogue and to photo- 
graph all the unpublished seals that can be located. Ultimate publication of the accumulating 
file in the form of a book is contemplated. 

The co-operation of all owners of seals, private collectors as well as museums, is invited. They 
are asked to communicate with the chairman of the committee, Professor Albrecht Goetze, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Light from the Ancient Past: The Archaeological 
Background of the Hebrew-Christian Re- 
ligion. By Jack FineGan. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. xxxiv 
+500. $5.00. 

Because of the supreme importance of the 
Bible in Western civilization, biblical studies 
have naturally had more popularization than 
other fields of humanistic interest. But the 
level of popularization in this field has prob- 
ably not been so high as it should have been. 
For that reason scholars are always happy 
when a first-rate work on biblical antiquities 
is published. Dr. Finegan’s book belongs to 
this select group and fully deserves the high 
praise bestowed on it by Professor W. F. Al- 
bright, whose words are quoted on the dust- 
jacket. 

An archeological handbook should have the 
following qualities to earn a place on the re- 
serve shelf of a university course: it should be 
up to date, accurate, comprehensive, clear, 
and interesting, and it should have well- 
chosen and clear pictures and useful maps. All 
these qualities are found in the present work. 

The book is divided into two roughly equal 
parts. The first covers the period of the Old 
Testament; the second, that of the New Testa- 
ment. The four sections of the first are en- 
titled: “Mesopotamian Beginnings,” “The 
Panorama of Egypt,”’ “Penetrating the Past 
in Palestine,” and “Empires of Western 
Asia—Assyria, Chaldea, and Persia.” Sections 
5-9 are entitled: “The Holy Land in the Time 
of Jesus,” “Following Paul the Traveler,” 
“Manuscripts Found in the Sand,” “Exploring 
the Catacombs and Studying the Sarcophagi,” 
and “The Story of Ancient Churches.” 

These headings give a fair notion of the 
range of materials included. Where ancient 
oriental documents are quoted, the translation 
is usually based on the work of competent 
scholars. Where excavations are described, the 
site is so clearly and discriminatingly pictured 


that any nonarcheologist can find his way 
about it. 

In fields in which important new finds have 
been made, or a re-working of older materials 
has led to considerable revision of prevailing 
views, Finegan has supplied reliable though 
necessarily brief information about these re- 
visions and discoveries—for example, the 
myths of Ugarit, the new historical material 
from Mari, the chronology of Israelite history, 
synagogues of the Roman period, social and 
religious documents among the papyri, early 
Christian inscriptions, etc. In a word, Finegan 
has proved himself a worthy disciple of his 
eminent teacher, Hans Lietzmann. 

The slips and inaccuracies in detail noted 
by the reviewer are remarkably few. Among 
the suggestions for correction or change the 
following may be offered. Rodkinson’s so- 
called “‘translation”’ of the Babylonian Talmud 
is hardly worth referring to. The Soncino Press 
translation should be cited. Lewis Browne's 
journalistic and thirdhand Graphic Bible seems 
a strange book to be quoted by a writer like 
Finegan, who undoubtedly knows much more 
about the subject than Browne. On page 127 
Finegan’s genealogy of the alphabet might be 
improved. The statement on page 243 that 
the mishnaic tractate Middoth is te be found 
in the section Kadashim of the Babylonian 
Talmud might lead an innocent reader to sup- 
pose that there is no such section in the 
Mishnah itself. The Roman governor of Judea 
in A.D. 132 was Tineius (not Timeius) Rufus, 
as the name is given on page 250. Apollo’s 
epithet Patroos, mentioned on page 274, 
means “of the fathers,” not “father.’’ There 
seems to be a slip on page 246, where the date 
January 20, 1624, is equated with January 30, 
1625; the Gregorian and Julian calendars are 
not so far apart as this statement indicates. 
These are the only errors noted by the re- 
viewer, who is greatly impressed by the au- 
thor’s near-infallibility. Of course, some re- 
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cent works might have been added to the 
bibliographical footnotes, but of the citing of 
books there is no end. Bene scripsit! 


Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in the 
Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul. 
By 8. N. Kramer. “Annual of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research,” Vol. 
XXIII (1944). 

Sumerian literature (like Akkadian) is still 
in the stage of having to be pieced together 
from numerous clay tablets, owing to break- 
age or damage caused by the elements. To re- 
assemble and fill the gaps in the extant ma- 
terial is a prime prerequisite for advanced 
studies in this field, since the grammatical and 
syntactical structure of Sumerian is so intri- 
cate and so utterly at variance with Semitic 
and Indo-European languages that a complete 
text is an absolute necessity for getting at 
the sense of the material. Even if the text is 
complete, additional duplicates usually con- 
tribute a sufficient amount of variants to eluci- 
date or uncover the writer’s intent. This vol- 
ume by Kramer therefore forms a valuable 
contribution, particularly where it adds to or 
supplements the epics, myths, hymns, lamen- 
tations, and “wisdom” compositions previous- 
ly published. A wealth of references to dupli- 
cates increases its usefulness. 

The worth of even small fragments is ex- 
emplified by the epical fragment of Lugal- 
banda, No. 2. Its content partly fills the gap of 
“Zu’s” reply in SEM, Nos. 2+4, obv. IT and 
rev. I (=SLiT, No. 2, obv. 12). Another strik- 
ing example of the importance of a small frag- 
ment is furnished by text No. 9, a part of the 
Ninurta epic. The remnants of the nine lines of 
the reverse are just sufficient to show that they 
duplicate some material of Ashurbanipal’s li- 
brary at Kuyundjik, published by Meek in 
AJSL, XXXV, 140 (Th 1905-4-9, 10+12) to 
which belongs also the fragment Th 1905—4-9, 
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394(!) at the bottom of pages 143-44. This, 
furthermore, led to an identification of SEM, 
Nos. 44 obv. and 45 obv. as additional dupli- 
cates. These texts were already suspected of 
being a part of the Ninurta epic; fragment No. 
9 in conjunction with KAR, No. 17, changes 
this uncertainty and allows us to assign all 
these texts to the “third” tablet of the epic, 
which comprises in the whole story approxi- 
mately lines 91-134. 

The importance of the epics and myths can 
easily be gauged from Kramer’s Sumerian 
Mythology, in which a descriptive presenta- 
tion of all outstanding material is given, and 
from lectures of Dr. Jacobsen in a series on 
ancient speculative thought, in which an at- 
tempt is made to evaluate these literary re- 
mains and work out the ideas and thoughts of 
the Sumerians and their cosmogony underly- 
ing these stories. 

The religious field is represented by hymns 
to the more important gods and goddesses, 
Besides this group we find also some so-called 
“royal hymns” in honor of the kings of the 
Third Ur Dynasty and the succeeding kings of 
Isin and Larsa. To the duplicates of Nos. 81- 
83, a Shulgi hymn, should also be added 
Chiera, SLT, No. 115 (=Il. 9-16), and PBS, 
XII, Part 1, No. 37 (Il. 79-84, 99 ff.). A special 
subdivision are the hymns to temples, particu- 
larly the collection Nos. 88-89, enumerating 
the most important centers of the various gods 
and goddesses of Sumer. A checkup of the ad- 
ditional duplicate PBS, X, Part 2, No. 8 rev., 
may dissolve the uncertainty of the god's 
name after the hymn to the temple of Eulmas 
(No. 36). It probably refers to Zababa, as 
Kramer suggests. 

Lamentations and “tablet-house” composi- 
tions conclude this group of texts. To enlarge 
our knowledge of the first beginnings, let us 
hope for more publications and also transla- 
tions of such Sumerian texts, so that the ma- 
terial may become available for further study. 

F. W. Geers 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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